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MIRIAM’S SORROW. 


BY MRS. MACKENZIE-DANIEL 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 
PATIENT AND NURSE. 


MIRIAM was not dead. So far our fears had been unfounded, 
the closed blinds having reference to the funeral of one of the 
landlady’s relatives which was taking place that day. But though 
life was still here, it had almost reached its lowest ebb at the time 
of our arrival. To my unbounded astonishment and thankfulness, 
it was my mother who received us at the dgor, and whose tender 
arms were clasped about my neck, as half fainting, half hysterical, 
I sank upon the nearest chair in the little dark parlour to which on 
our entrance we were invited by the mistress of the house, with a 
thousand apologies for its present gloomy aspect. 

Till now I did not know that John had taken the precaution 
before leaving Dover to entrust Miriam’s landlady with the address 
of the family at Wildwood, so that in the event of her getting very 
much worse some of them might be immediately summoned. The 
poor woman, made nervous by the doctor's first report, had eagerly 
availed herself of the instructions she had received, and written a 
strong letter of appeal to Mr. Verney. My father had answered this 
by coming down at once to see the sick girl, sending for my mother 
on his arrival, and leaving her here as nurse when he was himself 
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compelled to return. Mr. Clyne had taken to his bed soon after 
Miriam’s flight, and although, hearing of her critical state, he said 
he was willing to forgive her if she got better and came back to 
him, declared it—and perhaps it really was—an utter impossibility 
to encounter the fatigue of a journey in his own very miserable 
condition. 

To Janet therefore had been entrusted the care of this aggrieved 
father and helpless invalid, but she was already wearying dreadfully 
of her task, and in her daily letters entreating my mother to return 
as soon as possible. Poor mamma would have needed no per- 
suasions to such a step had not duty and compassion united to 
chain her to Miriam’s bedside ; for the state of internal fidget and 
restlessness she was in, concerning what must be going on at home 
without her superintendence, was something curious to witness, 
and gave me a higher notion of her patience and self-denial than 
I had ever yet entertained. To women who are careless and in- 
different about their own households, it may seem a small thing to 
leave home as mamma had done, at half an hour’s warning, and to 
perform every new duty as faithfully and zealously as if no such 
home existed ; but to those who have home and husband, children 
and servants (with a host of smaller interests revolving round these 
larger ones) entwined with their every thought, foremost in their 
every waking and sleeping dream, my dear mother will appear what 
she really was—a heroine, worthy of all honour and all praise. 

That my arrival would be the means of releasing her and ex- 
pediting her return, to her beloved Wildwood, was one of the fore- 
most amongst the many sources of satisfaction I felt in being at 
length with Stephen’s wife. 

When I was first admitted, after a few hours repose (insisted 
on both by my mother and John Livingston), to Miriam’s. room, 
I had great difficulty in, believing that there was even the faintest 
hope of saving her. Anything living so wan, so shadowy, so like 
what we picture a spirit from another world, I had never yet seen, 
and for the moment a strange, absurd feeling came over me that I 
should not dare to be left alone with her, It was her time for 
sleeping (she rarely slept at night), and John as well as myself had 
an opportunity of examining closely the change that had taken 
place in her. 

“Wasting rapidly,” he said, after we had all three stood in 
silence for nearly ten minutes at her bedside—“if this can’t be 
checked, she'll be in her grave in another week. How is she being 
treated ?” 


“With strong tonics,” my mother replied, “ and as much nourish- 
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ment as she can be induced to take; but the fever appears too 
deep seated to be reached by any of these ordinary means, though 
externally there is not the slightest evidence of fever at all; look 
how white she is.” 

“Yes ; because the disease has its source in the mind, and until 
that can in some degree be relieved you may as well throw all your 
broth and all your tonics to the dogs. Emily must try what she 
can do.” 

“Mr. Verney thinks it will be best for you, John, to stay at 
Dover till there is a change one way or the other. He is inclined 
to be hopeful himself on account of Miriam’s youth, but I do fancy 
she has grown thinner and weaker these last few days.” 

“She does not speak much ?” 

“ Scarcely at all. The doctor here considers her extreme apathy 
one of the worst signs—he says any excitement would be of service 
to her just now.” 

“Perhaps it would. We shall leave Emily in your usual post 
at present, so that, on awaking, Miriam may see a new face; and 
mind, Emmy, that you keep up your own spirits and are not be- 
trayed into the exhibition of much emotion. You really feel rested 
yourself, and well enough to begin your nursing: duties ?” 

“Oh, yes, John, thank you. I shall get on very nicely. You 
can both leave me now; and you, dear mamma, please to go and 
pack up your things at once to return to Wildwood.” 

“After a little more talk with our old friend here. I think I 
am not a very curious woman, but I confess to a wish to be en- 
lightened on a few points that are at present utterly obscure to me. 
That poor child, it seems, has gone through a world of suffering.” 

A world of suffering! Mamma used those words because they 
came to her naturally as a familiar mode of designating a more than 
ordinary degree of trial; but I am quite sure that her calm, practi- 
cal, well-balanced mind never for a single instant realized either the 
nature or the extent of Miriam’s suffering. I scarcely think I ever 
did myself, though I learnt more of it than others, and had some 
reason besides for peculiar sympathy with its cause. 

I had sat for about an hour in the sick room—vainly trying to 
read a book mamma had left on her little work table, as vainly 
trying to summon up the amount of courage and cheerfulness | 
knew to be essential to the work before me—when Miriam suddenly 
opened her languid, heavy-looking eyes. 

So languid they were, that she did not even turn them aside to 
discover who was sitting near her, but gazing straight on into the 
dull obscurity of the really gloomy room, the poor girl breathed a 
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low, quiet sigh, which seemed tome a moan at the consciousness of 
having once more awakened to her sorrowful life again. 

Then I rose from my chair and bending over her said gently 
and impressively—* Dear Miriam !” 

The doctor, who thought her state of apathy fixed and hopeless, 
should have seen her at that moment, when the first sound of my 
voice smote upon her hitherto indifferent ear. 

She gave a violent start as if an electric wire had touched her, 
sprang up in bed, and after staring at me with dilated eyes for 
about half a minute, covered her poor wasted face with her thin 
fingers, to hide, I imagined, the burning red that had suddenly 
suffused it. 

“Dear Miriam,” I said again, “I have come at last, you see, 
and now I am going to be your only nurse and I have promised 
mamma and everybody (I laid a stress intentivnally on that word) 
that you shall under my care get well very soon. Will you try, 
dear ?” 

“Emily, I am dying, and they all know it; but I am very, very 
glad you have come—thank you.” 

This was spoken in a hollow whisper (I found afterwards that 
she was too weak for anything else), and with the bright red gra- 
dually fading out of her cheeks, which looked all the thinner and 
whiter for their momentary suffusion. 

“Miriam, my poor child, you must take some restorative now 
after your sleep, and then I have all sorts of news to tell you. 
Don’t you know I have come straight from your beautiful Schwart- 
zen ?” 

This time she did not get red, but she shivered violently, and, 
grasping my hands as tightly as the extreme feebleness of her own 
would allow, she looked into my face with so strange a look, that 
it seemed as if the soul and not the eyes were striving to read what 
was written in it. 

“Emily, you have much. to forgive me, but has—has he for- 
given ?” 

“Everything, Miriam, fully and entirely—he has no wish in 
the world but for your peace and happiness. You must never 
doubt him again.” 

Releasing my hands, but still keeping her eyes fixed with the 
same painful intensity of gaze upon my face, Miriam sank back in 
apparent exhaustion upon her pillow. 

“Forgiven—thank God!” she murmured, in her faint and 
scarcely audible tones; “but I am dying, Emily, and my peace 
and happiness will soon be far beyond his intermeddling with. I 
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thought this hard at first, but I am content that it should be so 
now. There could be no other way of getting out of the labyrinth 
in which my errors and sins have involved us all. He will at 
least think kindly of me when I am gone, though’—here she 
became suddenly excitéd and her voice broke into a sort of pas- 
sionate wail—* though he never loved me, Emily, and this is why 
all has gone so utterly wrong.” 

“Oh, Miriam dear,’ I said soothingly, believing she was really 
speaking like a spoiled child who wishes and expects to be con- 
tradicted—“ you ought not, even to me, who know far better, to 
make such an assertion. Your husband has always tenderly loved 
you—indeed he has!” 

“Never, never!” she repeated im increasing excitement, and 
clutching almost fiercely at the bed-clothes in the angry vehemence 
of her denial—“ do you think if he had really loved me any power 
in the world, any fear, any duty would have separated me from 
him! No; I made my duty and my fear, in connection with my 
father, excuses for what I-did, but I did it in truth because my 
husband’s coldness had driven me mad ; because, though a child in 
years, I had a woman’s heart which knew how to love—and I loved 
Stephen then with an intensity that would have been agony even 
had it met an equal return. As it was, it was a torture that no 
human being could have endured and lived. I tell you he did not 
love me, and I found it out at once.’ He pitied me, he liked me, 
he had a certain tenderness for me, as he had indeed for all created 
things; but had I shown the love I had for him it would have 
wearied, vexed, perhaps disgusted him, because there was no echo 
to it in his own nature. Oh, Emily, Emily, my life for these last 
four years has been so unspeakably sad, for the last five months so 
unutterably terrible, that death, though I am wholly unprepared 
for it, appears joyous in comparison. In the grave there will be no 
rivalry, no jealousy, no struggling against Satanic thoughts that if 
they gained the mastery would destroy the soul as well as the body 
—Enmily, I have talked too much; I am faint—give me air.” 

I opened the window and allowed the keen easterly breeze to 
enter the room for a few minutes; then I prevailed upon Miriam 
to swallow a few drops of a powerful stimulant they had lately 
been giving her from time to time; and finally I laid her gently 
back upon the pillows I had shaken into downy softness, and told 
her we must have no more talking for at least a couple of hours. 

She acquiesed without a word or look of remonstrance, and the 
physician and John Livingston entering soon after, I went away for 
a little while to help mamma in her, preparations for departure. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
WEARY OF ALL THINGS. 


I could see at once, without much reflection, the difficulty I 
should have in doing Miriam any real and lasting good. Her 
mind, in its self-imposed torments, had taken one bent, received one 
fixed idea—her husband, whom she loved with a passion approach- 
ing to. madness, did not love her, never had loved her; and this 
thought, this conviction had been slowly killing her for years, must 
kill her in the end unless it could be removed. 

But how was I to remove it? Doubtless her present impres- 
sion was that he loved me with the love that ought to be her’s, and 
though this was unquestionably an error, the subject was so delicate 
an one that I knew not how to touch upon it; my own wound too 
was fresh enough to make me shrink from having it handled ever 
so lightly ; and to both of us the discussion, take place when it 
might, must be beyond measure painful. 

My mother left Dover the following morning, having first seen 
John established as guard over us in a lodging close by, and satis- 
fied herself that Miriam was at least no worse (both the doctors 
said a trifle better) from the excitement succeeding my arrival. 
The mid-day post had brought me a few lines from Mrs. Howard, 
communicating the welcome news that Stephen was progressing 
favourably, that his mind had cleared of the mist which had so 
strangely gathered over it, and that they had broken to him the 
intelligence of his wife’s illness and my departure to Dover. In 
what way he received these separate pieces of information my 
‘correspondent forgot to add. 

After a little careful consideration I decided on speaking to 
Miriam of Stephen’s indisposition. Even if I roused her fears too 
strongly, I could easily calm them again by showing her the letter 
I had just received, and any change in the current of her thoughts 
and anxieties would I knew (for John had said so) be beneficial to 
her. 

[ waited for her morning sleep to be over, and then, having 
administered all the prescribed restoratives, and been assured by 
her that she felt stronger than on the previous day, I took my 
work to her bedside, and, as gradually and naturally as I could, 
related to her what had occurred at Schwartzen on the evening of 
John’s arrival. 

She had become very much agitated when I first mentioned 
her husband’s name, but grew calmer as I proceeded. Evidently the 
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thirst of her poor sick soul was for his love alone, and could she but 
once have been assured of this, I do believe she would have heard 
of his death with comparative resignation. I dwelt purposely on 
the excitement he had betrayed on learning the contents of Janet's 
letter, and the tenderness with which he had spoken of his wife 
even when he believed in the possibility of her imputed faithless- 
ness. I repeated word for word what he had said to me about not 
deserting her, and how he had declared himself the most to blame 
in all their past misunderstandings. I thought—“ surely this will 
be received as some testimony of affection, and give a little ease to 
the poor, doubting, tortured heart.” But I had not yet sounded 
the depths of Miriam’s very peculiar nature. 

“T wish he had abused and reviled me,” she cried passionately ; 
“told you, if you ever found me, to trample me jnto the dust. A 
man Who loved his wife would not be tender with her if he believed 
her false to him. I tell you I do not want his tenderness, his com- 
passion! They hurt me; they wring my heart—he would manifest 
the same to a deg who had eaten the crumbs from under his table. 
Emily, you are very good ; you mean to give me comfort, but truth 
is stronger than us both, and the truth is my death will be even 
less a release to me than to my husband.” 

“Miriam, what can be said to a person who so obstinately clings 
to one absurd, unfounded impression! You make me angry with 
you ; you quench all the sympathy I have been disposed from the 
very first to lavish upon you. I tell you your husband does not 
deserve your mistrust of him; that there are few men who would 
calmiy have put up with it as he has done, waiting patiently till it 
should be your pleasure to return to him, never accusing or rebuking 
you for all the pain and trouble you have occasioned him; and 
now, even now, when you take a step, under the influence of a 
perfectly insane jealousy, which naturally lays you open to the 
worst suspicions—even now, I repeat, he is only too willing to 
receive and pardon you, to take you to his heart and to his home 
and to devote his life to your happiness. What would you have?” 

I spoke with more anger than I really felt, because I began to 
see that Miriam absolutely required strong contradiction, that her 
mind if left te weave, unopposed, its own fancies would soon lose its 
balance altogether, and become as hopeless a wreck as her poor 
body appeared at present. She was evidently astonished and in 
some manner diverted from her bitterness against Stephen by my 
unexpected address. I took advantage of this, before she could 

frame a reply, to continue : 
“ And really for a wife who professes such unbounded love for 
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her husband, I think the intelligence of his illness seems to touch 
you but lightly. A fit like Stephen’s is a very serious thing for so 
young and healthy a man—there is no knowing how it may end—” 

“T am dying myself,” Miriam said with a tightened breath, as if 
other words were struggling hard to come and her will was faint to 
repress them—“ and I am sure he must be better prepared for 
death than I am. I grant you my husband is good, Emily, very 
good, and incapable of doing either me, or the meanest insect that 
floats in the summer air, any intentional wrong. For one wild 
moment I certainly thought otherwise—Mrs. Howard’s letter, which 
they read aloud, was surely enough to make me do so—but my 
senses returned to me before I had gone a mile from London. I 
remembered that he was good, true, honourable; that he could not 
be intending me and you that cruel injury; and then I was sorry 
for my wicked suspicions, and I thought I would come on to you 
both at Schwartzen and die in your presence. I believed then, 
Emily, and I believe now, that (whether you know it or not) my 
husband loves you—you, not me—and with this belief, which is no 
new thing, how can I desire to live myself, or be greatly anxious 
concerning his life. Guess how fallen I must be in my own esteem 
when I do not scruple thus to show you all the sin and all the 
selfishness of my evil heart. Emily, I am too utterly wretched to 
care for anything; I have gone through such an extremity of 
mental torture that my whole nature is hardened, poisoned, ruined, 
If I lived I should make every one around me miserable—Stephen 
most of all. He deserves a good wife. I could not be a good wife 
to him without first learning to love him less. Model wives will 
never be found amongst those women who have an intense capacity 
for loving. You, Emily, with your cold, calm nature—” 

“Hush, Miriam !”—I put my hand upon her lips and _ inter- 
rupted what she was about to add—* you have no right to associate 
my name with your husband’s. You have no excuse for doing so, 
even in your most secret thoughts. I came here, as your cousin, to 
be your nurse, your companion, your friend; but I did not come to 
listen to such words as you have already uttered, and before you 
proceed further I must tell you frankly that unless you can put 
aside every shadow of distrust concerning me, I shall leave you. 
A little while ago you said I had something to forgive. Miriam, 
that was ‘true; but I have forgiven it, in consideration of the past 
sufferings you have alluded to. We stand now on equal terms: 
you understand me? If I had sinned against you, we should not be 
on equal terms, until I had asked your forgiveness. Henceforth, 
then, let us not offend each other—there are some things I might 
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find harder to pardon than the fiction you invented concerning 
John Livingston and myself.” 

Miriam winced more than I expected under the rebuke that, for 
her own sake as well as mine, I thought it right to administer. 
When I had finished speaking, she stretched out her hand to me 
(poor child! perhaps she fancied those white, wasted fingers would 
touch my hard heart), and a tear or two, the first I had seen since 
my arrival, came into her mournful eyes. 

“Emily, have a little patience with me. I do trust you im- 
plicitly ; I know you would not be here beside me if your conscience 
were not free from the lightest stain ; and I am happier, less unhappy 
at least, in having you with me. Don’t forbid me to talk of Stephen. 
I think of nothing else—nothing, nothing else, though I know I 
am dying, and never expect to meet him again in this world. Oh, 
if I might but be released from this agony of loving as I do, as I 
have done since that far off day in the Schwartzen woods when he 
asked me to be his wife, I would spend the remainder of my life in 
praising Heaven for its mercy. Sometimes I fear that even death 
will not come while this sinful idolatry of a fellow-mortal continues. 
Emily, why was I made like this? what can I do? how can I help 
myself?” 

It was very piteous both to see and hear her, still more piteous 
to feel utterly incapable of pouring any oil upon those troubled 
waters. In my secret heart I thought she was mad on that one sub- 
ject, and I began to despair of diverting her even temporarily from 
the feverish anguish the constant dwelling upon it occasioned her. 

“ Miriam,” I asked, as a sudden idea came into my head, “ what 
were you taught in the way of-religion at that convent of yours ?” 

“T scarcely know,” she replied listlessly (evidently this subject 





had little interest for her)—“of course they tried to make me a Roman 
Catholic, though my father had sent strict directions when he placed 
| me there that my religion was not to be interfered with. I remem- 
) ber I used to get quite confused at times between the two parties 
who wanted to influence me (for we had several Protestants at 
L different periods boarding in the house), and the effect of so much 
t diversity of opinion was anything but favourable to my own 
. advancement in piety. Still, I did think a good deal about religion, 
é until I met Stephen Howard; and from that time I have only 
t thought of him, and of my misery in being separated from him.” 
: “Miriam,” I asked again, “did nobody ever teach you that 
e God requires us to love Him first and best, and that He is willing 
1, to help us so to do the moment we feel our own helplessness ?” 


“Qh, of course, I know the theory of religion, Emily. The 
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Catholics are for ever talking about their love to God, but I never 
discovered that it made them either happier or better, nor can I 
believe in any love, either human or divine, which does not engross 
and influence and indeed change the whole nature.” 

“Nor I; but I do believe in the possibility of such a divine 
love existing in a weak human heart, and raising it above all the 
sins and temptations by which every heart is more or less encom- 
passed, I have seen it, Miriam, and I think it would be a very 
happy thing both for you and for me if we could experience it.” 

“JT wish I could,” she said wearily, “if it would bring me even 
a single hour's peace and quietness; but it is too late now for me 
to learn anything new. I must go down to my grave just as I 
am, stricken, bruised, and crushed from the warfare that has been 
my portion here. I am not afraid to die, Emily. I think God will 
show me mercy.” 

“Dear Miriam, I believe He shows us merey when He afflicts 
us in the present world, because it is through suffering and loss 
that we are often brought to Him; but I know, Miriam—do listen 
to me—I know that unless we learn to love and trust Him here, we 
shall have no chance of doing it hereafter. The Bible teaches this 
so clearly—have you a Bible with you, Miriam ?” 

“ No—how should I have? You have heard how I left Wild- 
wood—besides, I don’t profess to understand the Bible.” 

“ Have you ever tried to do so?” 

“Perhaps not” (in an increasingly weary tone), “but indeed no 
books of any kind interest me. Are you so very religious yourself ?” 

“ No—very far from it. Like you I have ‘chosen the human 
and left the divine ;’ but I have begun to feel, even as regards our 
happiness in the present world, the exceeding folly of such a choice, 
and’—(1 struggled a little with the natural reluctance one has to 
speak openly of these things)—“ and, Miriam, I am beginning to read 
my long neglected Bible.” 

“ Are you ?” 

There was utter listlessness, utter indifference in her voice, as 
as she said this. I saw how useless it was at present to continue 
the subject. I was discouraged and more than a little weary of my 
unsuccessful efforts to bring comfort to this unhappy girl, who 
obstinately refused to be comforted. John had extorted a promise 
from me to walk with him in the afternoon, and I told Miriam now 
that I would leave her for an hour, and that she had better try 
to get some more sleep. 

“You know that Stephen is not so very ill as you would have 
me believe,” she exclained suddenly, just as I had reached the 
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door ; “ you must have heard from Mrs. Howard since your arrival, 
and as you see I can bear it, you may as well tell me the truth.” 

“ He was very ill, Miriam, when I left Schwartzen, quite as ill 
as I represented. He is better now, and unless I have to send bad 
accounts of you, there is every hope of his soon reeovering. I shall 
write to-morrow.” 

Once more there came a deep flush into her face for a moment, 
but she only said : 

“Tell them I am better since I have had you with me, Emily ; 
and don’t ask Stephen te come te me unless they assure you here 
that there is no chance of my ever getting well again.” 

“Poor, proud, passionate heart!” I thought as I softly closed 
the door behind me—“ will it ever know rest until the green grass 
waves above it ?” 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
“POOR OLD JOHN.” 


At the end of a week, in the course of which my father had 
been down to see us both, Miriam was well enough to get up for 
an hour or two in the day and to sit by the window that looked 
into our landlady’s small square garden. It was not a cheerful 
prospect, by any means, especially now when the ground was strewn 
with black sodden leaves from the trees of neighbouring gardens, 
and the unweeded beds were filled with tall, straggling autumn 
flowers that had withered on their stems, and been left as mournful 
heralds of approaching winter. But Miriam said she liked it, and 
judging by her reluctance to move, when once seated in her easy- 
chair by that melancholy window, I had every reason to believe 
her assertion. She had gained strength in spite of her indifference 
to life, and the very few efforts she made to aid nature and the 
doctors ; but she was still at war with herself and the whole world, 
and, except at brief intervals, appeared to take a morbid pleasure 
in dwelling upon whatever had a tendency to increase her feelings 
of intense despondency. John said # was not an unusual thing in 
the case of highly-wrought, over-sensitive natures like Miriam’s, 
and that it was his firm conviction she would never be a happy 
woman, no matter in what circumstances favourable to human 
happiness she might be placed. 

“We have all done our best to save her, Emily,” he continued 
one day, when we had been talking about my cousin and her future 
prospects ; “but I doubt whether, for Miriam herself, death would 
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not have been the better and the happier thing. She seems defi- 
cient in every quality that fits a woman for common life and its 
enjoyments.” 

“T fear she is; but, John, don’t you see that while unfitted for 
living happily, poor Miriam is still more unfitted for dying. Her 
whole heart, her whole soul, with all their hopes and fears, are 
centred in one object, and that object in no way connected with the 
otner world? It was terrible even to think of death coming to her, 
in her present state.” 

For several minutes after I had said this (and I said it because 
my mind at the moment was full of Miriam), John looked at me 
earnestly, searchingly, without uttering a word. It was only when 
my face began to show consciousness of that very steadfast and now 
unusual gaze, that he spoke, and then with a little embarrassment : 

“Emily, pray, forgive me. You were thinking of Miriam. I 
am thinking of you. It is strange how the merest accident will 
sometimes send our thoughts back to an almost forgotten period, 
and chain them there, no matter how full of interest may be the 
present demand upon them. I was thinking, Emmy, of the even- 
ing, at Wildwood, when you were good enough to accept from me 
my dear mother’s Bible—do you remember it ?” 

“Yes, John, of course, I do.” 

I answered rather shortly to hide the sudden emotion his words 
and manner excited. It was so very rarely, too, that he called me 
Emmy now—the Wildwood Emmy had, it appeared, vanished as 
completely out of Ais world as she had out of my own. I scarcely 
recognised her when he brought her thus abruptly before me. 

He swiled a little sadly—repeating my words: “Of course, 
you do; but though it is not so very long ago, Emmy, you have 
led such a busy life since that, there would be some excuse for you 
if you had forgotten it. Can you guess what recalled that evening 
to my mind just now ?” 

“Let me see. I was speaking about Miriam not being prepared 
for death. You thought, perhaps, that the careless girl to whom 
you once gave the most precious gift you had to offer could scarcely 
be a judge of another person’s spiritual condition. You think I 
am hard upon this poor girl, John ?” 

“J think you hard upon her, Emily! I, who have seen—” He 
stopped for a moment, and then resumed in a calmer tone: “No, 
no—it was not that at all.) Miriam had nothing to do with the 
thought that carried me back to the sunny walk in the dear old 
garden at Wildwood. Now, I remember, it was not the evening 
when | first gave you the Book, but a later evening when we had 
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been talking together about this same Miriam ; and just at parting 
I mentioned the Bible to you, and asked you if you had ever looked 
into it. What did you say to me in reply ?” 

“That I had, I suppose.” 

“And more than this, Emmy; you said it would be a happy 
thing for you if you ever learned to love that Book as my poor 
mother had done; and then I told you that suffering had taught 
her the lesson, and added, that I hoped you might be spared so stern 
a Teacher, as it would break my heart—I said and felt that at the 
time, Emmy—to see you as I had seen her.” 

“Well, John ?” 

“Well, Emmy, my thought just now was that you had been 
taken into the same school, and that you had not been either a 
careless or an idle scholar. I do not ask you to tell me how far I 
am right. I know I am right; and I will only ask you to forgite 
me for having, in the character of ‘old John, thought of you once 
more as ‘little Emmy,’ the little Emmy whose outward likeness I 
have been seeking day by day in vain for.” 

“How, John? I really do not now understand you.” 

“No; you think so much of Miriam, and Miriam’s sorrows, 
that you have no time for even remembering your own existence. 
Yet Mr. Verney agreed with me, Emmy, that you are strikingly 
and fearfully changed.” 

“ Ah, I have lost the little beauty I once boasted, I suppose. 
It is a pity, John, but I cannot help it, can I?” 

“Don’t jest on this subject, Emmy. I don’t like it. I think 
your state of health quite as critical as Miriam’s, though you would 
have us believe you are perfectly well. I shall be so glad when 
you are once more safe under your father’s and mother’s care at 
Wildwood ; and this is disinterested, since by that time I shall be 
more than a hundred miles away from you all.” 

“You, John—why, where are you going ?” 

“Into partnership with a surgeon in the west of England. 
Your father who has got a new assistant thinks, and I think too, 
that it is time I entered upon more serious and active work than I 
have had with him. I am getting an old man you see now, Emmy.” 

“Yes, indeed. I fancied I detected two gray hairs in your 
raven locks this morning as you took your hat off; and so you 
leave us and poor old Wildwood altogether ?” 

“Yes, Emmy.” 

He looked out of the window as he spoke, and appeared in- 
tensely interested in a group of fishermen standing gossipping on 
the opposite side of the street. 
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“Well, then, I am glad I shall not be there to miss you, John. 
I don’t fancy Wildwood any more than yourself just at present ; so 
as soon as I am released from my duties here, [ am going on a 
visit to some friends I made in Switzerland. I will give you a 
sketch of them during the next walk we have together. They are 
the same who took me in, and nursed me when I caught the 
country fever.” 

“Do your parents approve of your going so far from home 
again, Emily ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Loder and his daughter have both written to mamma 
on the subject, and as I wish it so much myself she is quite con- 
tent to spare me. I should be indeed a stranger at Wildwood 
now.” 

“You should not have left it, Emmy.” 

‘ “T don’t know, John. We have not yet seen the end. Good 
may come of that which appears to us only evil. If Miriam and 
Stephen are happier—” 

With an impetuosity that startled me, as manifested by quiet, 
sober John Livingston, he interrupted my speech : 

“J cannot be always thinking of Miriam and Stephen, Emmy. 
While your face is so litile like the old, bright face, I must think 
first of you. Will you get well in Switzerland—will you be happy 
there ?” 

“T am not very unhappy now, John, though you keep paying 
me such doubtful compliments. Shall you be happy with your 
new partner in the west of England ?” 

I spoke with a gaiety that the heart had little to do with, and 
he answered me with a seriousness that was unquestionably 
genuine. 

“T hope I shall have plenty to do. My expectations do not 
extend far beyond this, Emily.” 

Poor old John! I did feel, and very regretfully at that moment, 
that I had been a shadow upon his life, and that with a nature so 
earnest and -so simple it might really be years before he became 
thoroughly himself again. I gave him gladly and cordially the 
only scrap of comfort I had it in my power to give. I said as we 
shook hands at parting that morning : 

“John, your mother’s Bible is growing very dear to me. I 
would not be without it for the world.” 

He wrung my hand till the fingers, having lost some flesh of 
late, tingled from the strong pressure. Then he let it fall, and 
never speaking a word turned away sharply and abruptly. 

I think I know why he so turned. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
MY EVENING GUEST. 


The first thing that made me hope there was some slight moral 
as well as physical improvement in Miriam, was the simple fact of 
her remarking one day when I had opened a book—the Book—to 
read to her, that I was looking very pale and thin and altered. 
Up to this time she had appeared too wholly absorbed in her own 
trouble to notice the change that I suppose there really was in me. 
I had not resented her indifference, because I knew that there are 
some griefs under whose influence it is impossible not to grow in 
some degree cold and selfish, but I was glad of the most trivial sign 
that this saddest of all mental conditions had not yet become 
chronic. I had given up any personal efforts to do her good. I 
had ceased to impress upon her mind that her husband cared for 
her. I had let her talk about him when she pleased ; 1 had listened, 
not very impatiently, to her regrets that death had spared her to be 
a misery to herself and a hindrance to the happiness of others ; 
and in the way of reply to all this I had only opened my Book and 
read to her what is there written about duty, patience, and self- 
sacrifice. 

Occasionally she would seem to listen for a little while with 
some degree of attention; at other times a look of utter weariness 
would settle on her face at the very sight of the dingy cover of 
poor John’s present ; and always, after I had read for about ten 
minutes, her head would droop upon her hands, and she would sit 
gazing steadfastly out of her window at that dismal patch of ground 
which to me was in itself suggestive of the most dreary, hopeless 
thoughts imaginable. 

On the day in question when I had assured her that my looks 
were not to be trusted, that my bloom had been stolen by the fever 
I had in Switzerland, but that my health was. as good as ever for 
all that, I again turned over the pages of the book on my lap, and 
asked her if I might read a little as usual. 

“Yes,” she said, in a tone that was not encouraging though 
certainly less indifferent than it had hitherto been—“ let me hear 
my condemnation once more. It rouses me from thoughts that 
pierce deeper than any consciousness of my own sinfulness has yet 
done. Read on, and don’t spare me, Emily.” 

“Do you really feel condemned in listening to the Bible, 
Miriam ?” 
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“Of course I do. Is not this your object in reading it to me so 
often ?” 

“Not exactly. I read it to you to show you where the way of 
true peace is to be found. I see you wounded, suffering, and weary, 
and I want to help you to a resting-place. You are a poor little 
tired traveller, though having gone but a short journey yet—are 
you not, Miriam ?” 

“Oh, so tired !— 

The voice expressed it all, without the drooping eyelid and the 
pale, pale cheek. Whatever sins and errors this unhappy girl had 
committed, it was impossible not to be indulgent towards them in 
witnessing the sad reality of her passionate suffering ; it was im- 
possible not to experience a strong, yearning desire to help that 
poor torn heart into a haven of rest. ; 

“So tired, dear Miriam, and yet you cling to the burden that is 
crushing out your life, or at any rate all that makes life precious. 
You will not hearken to the voice that bids you lay it down and 
receive in exchange what will atone for all past weariness. Though 
you murmur bitterly, you like your base metal, and believe that 
you will one day change it into fine gold; but even if you knew 
the wondrous secrets of alchemy you could never do this, while 
you might at once, if you were so disposed, take the fine gold tried 
in the fire, and take it without money and without price.” 

“You preach not badly for a recent learner, Emily,” said Miriam 
with a smile that was less bitter than hopelessly sad—*but you 
assume too much when you say I would not part with my burden 
if I could. At this very moment, were the choice given me of 
ceasing to love my husband and never seeing him more, or continu- 
ing my present love for him, with all the cruel pain that accom- 
panies it, and being reunited to him at once and for ever, I should 
deliberately choose the first. Love in my case is only another 
name for anguish, and indeed, indeed I have had enough of that.” 

“You have, poor child! but it is because you have loved in- 
ordinately, and given to the creature that which is due alone to the 
Creator. If you could learn to love God first and best, your affec- 
tion for your husband would no longer be a torment or an occasion 
of sin to you.” 

“ Ah, if I could! but I don’t know how to begin. Besides, He 
who reads all hearts, knows that mine would only turn to Him 
because the human love I have so thirsted for has failed me; be- 
cause existence itself has become impossible to me in the fever 
atmosphere this burning thirst has created around me. Emily, you 
and I are very differently made, and not only our characters, but 
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our experience, our trials, our temptations, have been entirely dis- 
similar. You have suffered very much. I see it clearly now, and 
my own sorrrow is not lessened by the discovery ; but you do not 
bear about with you the iron that eats into the flesh, the sword that 
has its point always in the heart. J do; therefore for me there is 
no hope, unless a miracle could change my whole nature.” 

“Dear Miriam, even that is possible, if you are sincere in wish- 
ing it. Be faithful at least with yourself, and find out what it is 
you do really wish and sigh for.” 

“Oh, I know,” she cried with indescribable pathos in her voice, 
and clasping the shadowy hands with a nervous tightness that was 
almost enough to crush them—‘“it is rest—vsest—rest for this 
aching, throbbing, wn-resting heart. I thought to find it in the 
grave, but the grave with its solemn quiet rejects me. Everything 
and everybody rejects me—casts me off. Emily, Emily’—here she 
abruptly slid from her chair and buried her face on my knees while 
a passionate burst of tears interrupted her speech and threatened 
for the first few moments to choke her—“Emily, Emily, why 
doesn’t he come? I want my husband.” 

I wept with her then. I could not help it. There was such a 
strange blending of the sorrow of a helpless child with the woe of 
a passionate woman in Miriam’s present abandonment, that I am 
sure the hardest and coldest heart must have been touched by it. 
Also, though I could not analyze the feeling then, there was on my 
mind an impression of awe, if not terror, in witnessing this proof of 
how one human being could (and unconsciously too) become the 
all in all, the entire fate of another. In that hour I prayed more 
earnestly than I had ever yet done to be kept from idolatry, and I 
committed that poor Miriam with a renewed fervour of supplication 
to the special mercy of a pitying God, feeling that neither I, nor the 
whole world united, could do anything for her. 

* * * * * 

I had not seen John Livingston all that day, having been out 
on an errand in the town when he made his usual morning call to 
inquire how we were both getting on. I thought he would perhaps 
come round in the evening, and after Miriam had gone to bed I sat 
alone in our little parlour, thinking, mournfully enough, of a good 
many things, and wondering when I should be able to answer 
satisfactorily the question that Miriam at the end of our morning 
conference had so piteously asked me. 

In truth I did not know myself why Stephen Howard delayed 
coming for his wife. I knew from his step-mother that he was now 
auite well enough to travel. It was but two days since I had heard 
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“Of course I do. Is not this your object in reading it to me so 
often ?” 

“Not exactly. I read it to you to show you where the way of 
true peace is to be found. I see you wounded, suffering, and weary, 
and I want to help you to a resting-place. You are a poor little 
tired traveller, shough having gone but a short journey yet—are 
you not, Miriam ?” 

“Qh, so tired !—” 

The voice expressed it all, without the drooping eyelid and the 
pale, pale cheek. Whatever sins and errors this unhappy girl had 
committed, it was impossible not to be indulgent towards them in 
witnessing the sad reality of her passionate suffering ; it was im- 
possible not to experience a strong, yearning desire to help that 
poor torn heart into a haven of rest. 

“So tired, dear Miriam, and yet you cling to the burden that is 
crushing out your life, or at any rate all that makes life precious. 
You will not hearken to the voice that bids you lay it down and 
receive in exchange what will atone for all past weariness. Though 
you murmur bitterly, you like your base metal, and believe that 
you will one day change it into fine gold; but even if you knew 
the wondrous secrets of alchemy you could never do this, while 
you might at once, if you were so disposed, take the fine gold tried 
in the fire, and take it without money and without price.” 

“ You preach not badly for a recent learner, Emily,” said Miriam 
with a smile that was less bitter than hopelessly sad—*but you 
assume too much when you say I would not part with my burden 
if I could. At this very moment, were the choice given me of 
ceasing to love my husband and never seeing him more, or continu- 
ing my present love for him, with all the cruel pain that accom- 
panies it, and being reunited to him at once and for ever, I should 
deliberately choose the first. Love in my case is only another 
name for anguish, and indeed, indeed I have had enough of that.” 

“You have, poor child! but it is because you have loved in- 
ordinately, and given to the creature that which is due alone to the 
Creator. If you could learn to love God first and best, your affec- 
tion for your husband would no longer be a torment or an occasion 
of sin to you.” 

“Ah, if I could! but I don’t know how to begin. Besides, He 
who reads all hearts, knows that mine would only turn to Him 
because the human love I have so thirsted for has failed me; be- 
cause existence itself has become impossible to me in the fever 
atmosphere this burning thirst has created around me. Emily, you 
and I are very differently made, and not only our characters, but 
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our experience, our trials, our temptations, have been entirely dis- 
similar. You have suffered very much. I see it clearly now, and 
my own sorrrow is not lessened by the discovery ; but you do not 
bear about with you the iron that eats into the flesh, the sword that 
has its point always in the heart. J do; therefore for me there is 
no hope, unless a miracle could change my whole nature.” 

“Dear Miriam, even that is possible, if you are sincere in wish- 
ing it- Be faithful at least with yourself, and find out what it is 
you do really wish and sigh for.” 

“Qh, I know,” she cried with indescribable pathos in her voice, 
and clasping the shadowy hands with a nervous tightness that was 
almost enough to crush them—“it is rest—vrest—rest for this 
aching, throbbing, wn-resting heart. I thought to find it in the 
grave, but the grave with its solemn quiet rejects me. Everything 
and everybody rejects me—casts me off. Emily, Emily’—here she 
abruptly slid from her chair and buried her face on my knees while 
a passionate burst of tears interrupted her speech and threatened 
for the first few moments to choke her—*“ Emily, Emily, why 
doesn’t he come? I want my husband.” 

I wept with her then. Icould not help it. There was such a 
strange blending of the sorrow of a helpless child with the woe of 
a passionate woman in Miriam’s present abandonment, that I am 
sure the hardest and coldest heart must have been touched by it. 
Also, though I could not analyze the feeling then, there was on my 
mind an impression of awe, if not terror, in witnessing this proof of 
how one human being could (and unconsciously too) become the 
all in all, the entire fate of another. In that hour I prayed more 
earnestly than I had ever yet done to be kept from idolatry, and I 
committed that poor Miriam with a renewed fervour of supplication 
to the special mercy of a pitying God, feeling that neither I, nor the 
whole world united, could do anything for her. 

x * * * + 

I had not seen John Livingston all that day, having been out 
on an errand in the town when he made his usual morning call to 
inquire how we were both getting on. I thought he would perhaps 
come round in the evening, and after Miriam had gone to bed I sat 
alone in our little parlour, thinking, mournfully enough, of a good 
many things, and wondering when I should be able to answer 
satisfactorily the question that Miriam at the end of our morning 
conference had so piteously asked me. 

In truth I did not know myself why Stephen Howard delayed 
coming for:his wife. I knew from his step-mother that he was now 
auite well enough to travel. It was but two days since I had heard 
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from her. She wrote more at length than she had yet done, and 
not less kindly and affectionately than in former times. Still her 
letter distressed rather than gladdened me; one passage, which I. 
shall quote here, especially so. After many inquiries concerning 
myself and Miriam, she continued thus : 

“Stephen’s health may now, I think, be considered fairly re- 
established, but he is much more changed than I should have sup- 
posed it possible for any illness to change him. His spirits are 
nearly always depressed, his temper (which you know was perfect) 
has become irritable and uncertain, his habits wandering and un- 
settled in the extreme. If I talk to him about his wife, he looks 
distressed and gloomy—if I speak of you, he grows excited, and 
hastens away from me. I am at a loss what to propose, or how to 
deal with him. Ah, Emily, I fear that was a luckless day for more 
than one of us when I left off studying milk boys and took to 
match-making, under the foolish impression that it would prove an 
equally innocent pastime. But though I am for ever accusing 
myself, and justly too, for the part that belongs to me in all the 
mischief that has occurred, I cannot help feeling that it is very 
wrong, very inexcusable, for married men (under any possible 
circumstances) to pass as single ones. Poor Stephen is, however, 
paying dearly for it. How will it all end? He ought to be with 
his wife now, and I think he would be, if he believed she wished it, 
He seems to have little faith in the devoted love which you say 
she really has for him—he cannot understand that with such a love 
she could voluntarily have remained all these years away from him, 
I can. I should have done the same had I doubted, as this poor 
unhappy child has done, the affection of the husband I was so 
worshipping. Emily, you will not be jealous when I confess myself 
strongly interested in this little impulsive, passionate-hearted 
Miriam. If she comes to me I will try to make her happy. TI 
don’t think Stephen will ever comprehend such a woman, but I am 
sure if he can be made to believe in the reality of her love for him, 
he will be a good, kind husband to her—he will do his best to 
repay her for her extraordinary devotedness. Now what I have 
been thinking of as highly desirable, what I want you in your 
generous disinterestedness to do, is to write to him—” 

Mrs. Howard’s letter did not end here, but here I.ended my 
present perusal of it. I had been for two days considering the 
value of her suggestion, and I had finally made up my mind to 
adopt it. This very evening I would write fully and explicitly to 
Miriam’s husband, and show him what both his duty and his in- 
terest were in reference to her. From the very depths of my heart 
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I wished them to be happy, and if, like Mrs. Howard, I doubted 
in the two natures ever perfectly assimilating, that was no reason 
why I should not do my best to draw them as near together as it 
was possible for them to be drawn. 

So I brought writing materials to my little table by the fire; I 
got as far in my task as “Dear Stephen ;” I skirmished desperately 
with the thoughts that—after those words—made an effort to wander 
off into sunny regions that I had left for ever; I shut my eyes 
upon the fair landscapes of France and Italy that would rise up with 
all their perilous associations before me, and then once more I 
seized my pen and wrote in a bold, firm hand—*“ Your wife is my 
present and only excuse for addressing you,” Enough for to-night, 
for there is good old John ringing loudly at the front door, and I 
am really thankful to be interrupted and to exchange my unsatis- 
factory meditations for a pleasant talk with him of times far back 
when I had not dreamt the idle dream which had so altered the 
face of the actual world for me. 

Sweeping all my writing materials into a drawer with quite a 
sigh of relief, I rose quickly and opened the door leading into the 
dark, narrow passage. 

“You are late, John,” I said, holding out my hand to the male 
figure that had just been admitted, “and cold too (as he took both 
my hands into his own); “ come to the fire and get warm. I am so 
glad I kept it in for you.” | 

He drew me into the parlour without uttering a word. Then, 
wondering at his strange silence, I looked up into his face and dis- 
covered that my guest and the retainer of my hands was not John 
Livingston, but—Stephen Howard ! 





(To be continued.) 
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ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


BY ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 


Tt is remarkable that two of the most interesting tales that ever 
were written, “Robinson Crusoe” and “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” are without 
that which forms the chief source of interest in most other tales—a 
love-story. 

“Robinson Crusoe,” and “Gulliver,” are two works which probably 
will remain as long as the English language. One of them has even 
introduced a new word into our language; for “Jlilliputian” is often 
used to denote something excessively minute. And it is remarkable that 
the authors of these works, Defoe and Dean Swift, who have never been 
surpassed—perhaps never equalled—in any age or country, in their 
own peculiar art of giving to fiction the air of reality, were contem- 
poraries, and held each other in the greatest contempt and abhorrence. 

Their designs were different. “Gulliver” was of course not expected 
to be believed, but affords part of its amusement from the striking con- 
trast between the sober, matter-of-fact style of the narrative, and the 
monstrous extravagance of the matter: as where mention is made, in a 
quiet way, of the house in Redriff which brought in a rent of £30 a year ; 
and of the little daughter Betsy, who was sewing her sampler, and was 
afterwards married and had children. 

“Robinson Crusoe,” on the contrary, was originally put forth as a true 
history—(Defoe not being very scrupulous on that point)—and long 
after, and probably even down to the present time, was by many con- 
sidered as substantially true, and as being merely the history of Alexander 
Selkirk on the island of Juan Fernandez; only a little dressed up, and 
with a change of names. It is possible that Defoe may have heard that 
history, and that it may have suggested to him the idea of his tale: but 
if this be so, it is the very utmost that could be said ; for the two his- 
tories are totally unlike, except that in each there is an island in the 
South Sea, with goats upon it. Alexander Selkirk had no tools, or stores, 
or arms, saved from a wreck ; he had no implements except a pocket- 
knife ; and used to capture the goats, on whose flesh he fed, by running 
them down. He never met with any savages, nor had he any friendly 
intercourse with any Spaniards; and there were only two remarkable 
incidents that occurred during his sojourn on the island, neither of which 
is found in the history of Robinson Crusoe. One was, his being pursued 
by a party of Spaniards who had landed on the island, and from whom 
he fled for his life ; well knowing that their design was to murder him, 
as was the practice of the Spaniards with all strangers found in those 
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seas. He escaped by climbing into a tree with thick foliage, where he 
lay hidden like King Charles in the oak. 

His other adventure was catching hold of a goat, just at the brink 
of a precipice, when they both fell over—the goat (fortunately for 
Selkirk) being undermost. He was greatly stunned by the fall; and 
when he recovered consciousness, he found the goat lying dead under 
him. It seemed to him, from the position of the sun, that it was earlier 
in the day than when he fell over, and that consequently he must have 
lain there stunned the whole of the day of his fall and the ensuing 
night. And this was confirmed afterwards, by his subsequently finding 
that he had lost a day’s reckoning. 

Now, both these remarkable incidents being wanting in “ Robinson. 
Crusoe,” it is plain that the notion above alluded to, of the one history 
being taken from the other, is altogether groundless. 

One part of the art by which Defoe gives his tale the air of reality, 
consists in his frequently recording minute particulars, and trifling 
occurrences which lead to no result, and therefore are just such as you 
would be likely to find in a real diary, and which most writers of fiction 
would omit, because there seems no reason at all for mentioning them, 
except that they really took place. 

Another apparent indication of reality is that such improbabilities as 
there are, lie precisely in the opposite quarter from that in which we 
should expect to find them. A writer of fiction would have been likely 
(as we may see, for instance, in some of the imitations of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe”) to attribute to the hero, more ingenuity, and greater success, 
than is accordant with the rules of probability.. With Robinson Crusoe 
it is just the reverse. His blunders and his failures are recorded ; and 
that, even in several instances were the opposite results would have been 
more probable. To take one instance out of many: he is described as 
having had a great desire to brew himself some beer; but he cannot 
contrive to accomplish it. Yet, though he had plenty of grapes, the 
thought never occurs to him of resorting to the far easier and more 
obvious process of making wine. 

It would be a curious, and not an unprofitable task to draw up a 
criticism of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” showing that there are, in a tale which, 
beyond all others, has been the oftenest mistaken for a true history, such 
improbabilities as amount to a complete disproof. 

Such a work would be a kind of companion and supplement to the 
“ Historic Doubts respecting Napoleon Bonaparte.” That work shows 
that at least as great improbabilities as are to be found in Scripture 
history, and which have been made the ground of anti-christian objec- 
tions, are to be found in a history of which no one entertains any serious 
doubt, and which therefore, on their own principles, infidels would be 
bound to disbelieve. 

On the other hand, it might be shown that the best contrived fiction, 
which enters into minute particulars, will be found, on close examination, 
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to contain inconsistencies utterly incompatible with belief in its truth : 
while a true history, on the contrary, will often even derive fresh confir- 
mation (as may be seen in Paley’s “ Hore Pauline,” and Dean Graves’s 
“Lectures on the Pentateuch”) from such an examination; while the 
alleged difficulties will prove, many of them, to be trifling and groundless, 
and the rest susceptible of explanation. 

I have spoken of entering into minute particulars, because in a mere 
general statement (such as, that General A encountered General B 
and defeated him) it is very easy to frame a fiction which cannot possibly 
be, by internal marks, distinguished from truth. But when there is a 
detail of many minute particulars, and when to these we apply a close 
and, as it may be called, microscopic examination, the contrast between 
truth and fiction will generally be very striking. Something like this 
is the difference between the works of Nature and the works of Art. 
An artificial flower may be so skilfully made, as at first to deceive the 
eye even of a botanist; but when that and a natural flower are both 
exposed to the solar microscope, we at once perceive the contrast. The 
petals of the natural flower, when viewed with the microscope, appear 
even more delicately veined than when viewed by the naked eye ; while 
those of the artificial flower look like coarse canvas. 

Let us, then, apply the microscope to some parts of this tale. 

(1.) Several of the improbabilities (as has been already remarked) 
are of a character contrary to what might have been expected ; and are 
therefore the more likely to escape notice. One instance was given as a 
specimen: Robinson Crusoe’s not attempting to make wine, though he 
had plenty of grapes, had an evident craving for good liquor, and was 
thoughtful and diligent in providing for his own welfare and comfort. 
For he is represented as having none of that depression of spirits, and 
apathetic languor, which would have been the most natural result of long 
solitude, and which, accordingly, Alexander Selkirk experienced. 

(2.) A similar instance is his remaining so long upon the island 
before attempting to domesticate goats. 

(3.) What is still more improbable is, his never, apparently, attempt- 
ing to avail himself of any of the mechanical powers, with some of which 
he must have been familiar from childhood. He had no mode of making 
a plank, except by hewing away, first one side of the trunk of a tree, and 
then the other. It was more probable that he should have resorted to 
the employment of wedges to split the trunk ; wedges of wood or of stone 
would have answered better than none. But it was still more strange, 
that when he had made a canoe, and was at a loss how to get it down to 
the water, he should not have thought of such obvious contrivances as a 
windlass and a pulley, with which he must have been long familiar on 
board ship. To construct a windlass, though perhaps a rude and clumsy 
one, would not have been difficult. The use of the pulley would have 
been still easier. By the application of these powers he could virtually 
have increased his strength twenty-fold; and by moving the canoe, 
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though only at the rate of two or three yards in an hour, he would have 
been sure of bringing it down to the water. 

(4.) The above are very great improbabilities ; but his culture of rice 
may be pronounced an absolute improbability. He threw out, it seems, 
before the entrance of his habitation, among dust and husks, some un- 
perceived grains of barley and rice, which grew and came to perfection, 
and enabled him, thenceforward, to cultivate these crops. Now this is 
probable enough as far as regards the barley ; but Defoe was probably 
ignorant, that rice when designed for human food, is divested of its husk 
by a process which destroys its power of germinating ; so that to sow rice 
in the state in which it comes to market, would be as vain as to sow pearl- 
barley. Still it must be admitted that now and then, among many thou- 
sand grains of rice, one will be found, which by some accident has escaped 
the process, and retained its husk and its power of germinating. Let it be 
supposed then, as possible, though not probable, that there were two or 
three such grains among those he threw out ; still these must have come 
to nothing, because the rice-plant requires to be completely overflowed 
with water ; so that the culture of this crop from such a beginning could 
not possibly have taken place. 

(5.) When Friday is pursued by three of the savages, and they come 
to a creek, one of them turns back, as being wnable to swim. Now it is 
agreed by all travellers that, in warm countries, all savages dwelling near 
the sea are from childhood perfectly good swimmers. They are allured 
to it by the refreshment of bathing, and driven to it by the frequent up- 
setting of their rude canoes ; so that a Brazilian sea-coast savage, unable 
to swim, may be pronounced a total improbability. 

(6.) But one of Friday’s pursuers was armed with a bow and arrows, 
and was about to shoot at Robinson Crusoe, who was coming to the 
rescue. Now that, when thus armed, and in pursuit of a fugitive who 
was rather gaining on him, he should never have thought of sending an 
arrow after him, is utterly incredible. 

(7.) When Robinson Crusoe comes forward to rescue the Spaniards 
who are about to be slaughtered, he addresses one of them in Spanish. 
Tf he had even ever been perfectly master of the Spanish language, it is 
impossible he should have been able to speak it after so many years of 
total disuse. Alexander Selkirk, after only three years, could scarcely 
express himself even in his own mother-tongue, 

(8.) But the most wide-spread (if I may so speak) of the improba- 
bilities, though the one the most likely to be overlooked by the generality 
of readers, is the character ascribed to the savages. They are represented 
as ferocious, indeed, and ignorant, but intelligent, and docile, and easily 
susceptible of civilisation. Any missionary who should have made as 
much progress, after many years of labour, in civilizing even the second 
or third generation of savages, as was here made in a very short time 
with adult savages, would be considered as eminently successful. But 
this improbability is, as I have said, likely tp be overlooked by those 
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(and the generality of readers are such) who have neither had any 
personal intercourse with savages, nor have attentively studied the works 
of travellers and missionaries. They do not therefore fully estimate the 
brutish stupidity, the childish silliness, and the perverse indocility, of the 
savage character. If these had been portrayed in a manner conformable 
to the reality, it is likely that the narrative would have appeared even 
less probable to most readers than it does now ; because those readers 
have no adequate conception of what a savage really is.* When any one 
of us attempts to imagine himself a savage, he imagines himself, indeed, 
to be ignorant of many things which he now knows; but he cannot in 
imagination divest himself of the habits of thought of a civilized Being, 
nor conceive himself divested of the intelligence, the docility, and the 
power of improvement, which are found more or less in those who have 
been brought up in a civilized country. The difficulty is analogous to that 
of forming a clear conception of the condition of a person born blind. It 
is very easy to imagine yourself in the condition of a person who has lost 
his sight: you have only to shut your eyes, or to go into a dark room : 
but very different is the condition of a person who has never had sight. 

3ishop Berkeley was considered as advancing a startling paradox when 
he taught that such a person on receiving sight would not know a cube 
from a globe when placed before his eyes. Yet when the experiment was 
tried, he was found to be correct. A blind-born youth who was couched 
by Mr. Chesselden (an operation which had never been performed before 
in this country) was a long time before he could learn to distinguish, by 
sight, his dog from his cat, with which he had long been familiar by 
touch. 

A like difficulty occurs, as I have said, in estimating aright the real 
condition of mind of those who have been brought up from childhood 
entirely without civilisation. But if we examine attentively all the 
accounts that are given of savages, by those who have had actual inter- 
course with them, we shall inevitably come to the conclusion that the 
representation of savages, as given by Defoe, involves a complete moral 
impossibility. 

And we shall also be warranted in concluding that the most ingenious 
fictitious narrative, and one which has often been mistaken for a true 
history, will, if it enters into minute particulars, and if these are subjected 
to a close investigation, be open to decisive disproof. 


*See Lecture on the ‘‘ Origin of Civilisation.” 














































THE MARRIAGE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


BY MISS SHERIDAN CAREY. 


Tempus Fucir! The flight of time is, and ever has been, a favourite 
theme with the Poet, the Moralist, and the Divine. “The clock on 
the stairs”—tick ! tick! tick !—admonished us in our infancy that he 
whose effigy was engraven on the dial, the bald, fore-locked, gray-bearded 
gentleman, furnished with scythe and hour-glass and extended pinions, 
was fleeting over our young head no less rapidly than over that of our 
venerable grand-sire of three-score-years and ten. 

Tempus Fuait! how often, stricken with a sense of awe, did we not 
pause to spell out the quaint medizval characters of the legend, and, until 
it was “done into English” as our first step to Latinity, to wonder what 
it meant. 

Tempus Fuait! and the great bell of Saint Paul’s and of the Minster 
Abbey and the steeples far and wide, on every New Year’s eve, ring out 
the merry strain that like the music of green Erin, has a chord of sadness 
in its maddest mirth. 

Tempus Fuait! it was a solemn truth when we were a tiny child 
given to shyness, silence, and secret musings: it is the same now that 
with silvered temples we are nearing the end of our pilgrimage, the close 
of our chequered day of sunshine and of shade. 

Tempus Fuait! time flies. Ah, that it does: and the little maiden 
with dark blue eyes and auburn tresses, with pouting little cherry lips 
opening to reveal pearls fairer than those of the ocean ; with rosy-fingered 
little hands catching at every sunbeam, and piling up huge posies of 
buttercups and daisies ; with nimble little feet pattering to and fro as 
the crotchet guides ; with little bursts of song and with little shouts 
of laughter—grows up,—‘ somehow or other” for the elders never can 
make it out—grows up suddenly into a tall young lady in whose stately 
womanhood no ordinary beholder could for the life of him, discover traces 
of that dear little mischief who “smothered” herself with black currant 
jam, and trod gleefully on grandpapa’s gouty toe. Nay, more: this 
tall young lady is singular enough to fall in love with a taller young 
gentleman, her father’s nephew or her brother’s friend ; and the twain 
get married ; and the rest runs as in the finish of the fairy tale, for— 
Tempus Fuait. Strange to say, the young gentleman was once upon a 
time too, a little young gentleman kicking and crowing in Nurse’s arms ; 
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bright-eyed and rosy-cheeked ; a boy-baby in a lace cap and long coats, 
with a blue ribbon about his waist and knotting up the sleeves to exhibit 
the round little elbows and ivory shoulders so dearly doted on by “own 
mamma ;” with a coral and bells brandished in the brave little hand, and 
a look of curious wonder or infantine defiance as the bells tinkle fiercely 
and glitter in the sun. 

“ Ay-dearee-me !” sighs the venerable attendant of the once baby-boy, 
“could one ever have thought that a few years would change the dear 
little lamb into a great lion of a dragoon, with a mat of tangled hair 
hiding his two sweet lips, and a pair of huge whiskers spread out like 
pigeon’s wings on the sides of his darling face.” ' 

Ah, Nurse, the sands in the hour-glass run down,—the clock on the 
stairs goes tick! tick! tick !—day and night—night and day ;—and the 
years flect past, and—Tsmpus ruarr. Thus it is that the young and 
comely foster-mother grows gray, and the flaxen-haired darlings for whom 
long clothes were once a world too wide and short-coats a stumbling- 
block ; the blue-eyed little maidens to whom a bubble sailing through 
the air was an ecstacy—the motes dancing in the noon-beam, a joyous 
mystery—these tiny innocents of other days become perplexingly meta- 
morphosed by the touch of time. 

They grow up, Nurse, they grow up as we grow down; that’s all ; 
and we must face the fact cheerfully. 

To many of us it seems but the other day that the roar of cannon, 
bursting unexpectedly upon the ear, electrified the denizens of London : 
but the other day that, an hour before noon, the Tower-guns, thundering 
over the broad river and the busy City, shook the houses to their found- 
ations and made every eye flash—every heart leap with sudden joy :— 
but the other day that one-hundred coups-de-canon, echoed by the iron 
throats in the Park of Saint James, saluted the birth of an Ham To THE 
THRONE OF Encianp: that the union-jack fluttered gaily from* every 
steeple, and the mad and merry bells babbled forth blithe peals of welcome 
to the new-born Prince: that the glad tidings, proclaimed by the haughty 
salvo flew from tongue to tongue: that flags and streamers and wreaths 
and devices of every kind ; brilliant illuminations in the streets and bon- 
fires blazing on the distant hills throughout the Isles, symbolled to the 
eye, the exultation of a People :—but the other day that the mother of 
our Queen, the good and gracious Duchess of Kent, looked with a proud 
and happy smile upon the crowds that greeted Her with cheers as She 
drove forth from the Palace of Her daughter, and they knew that all was 
well :—but the other day that a cry of joy went through the land ; that 
felicitations were exchanged on every side, and that deep and fervent 
thanksgiving rose up to heaven from every heart. But the other day— 
the other day? Ah, tempus rvuerr!—the other day—and we graver and 
grayer by twenty-one years ! 

Yet do we not, many of us, remember, very vividly and tenderly, 
how we crowded to the Park—how we besieged the Palace—how we 
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devoured the “ bulletins”’—how we eagerly inscribed our names with the 
loyal and the loving: how the thick gathering crowds hungered and 
thirsted for information ; how they supplicated, even the sentinels, and 
the policemen on duty, for the latest tidings of their beloved Queen and 
of “The most high, puissant and most illustrious Prince,” the babe of a 
few hours old, slumbering in his cradle, a tiny blossom nestled in a cloud 
of lace and fine lawn, guarded by white-winged angels, gazed upon with 
beating heart and tears of transport, and hailed by the acclamations of 
an Empire ? 

Have we forgotten, any one of us, how we lingered about the gates 
and under the palace-walls, watching for the royal babe when brought 
forth to take the air: with what eager joy and reverent, the eyes of the 
multitude, of mothers in particular, were rivetted on the windows of the 
royal nursery to be sometimes rewarded by the glimpse of an infant’s head 
fair as a seraph’s by Fiesole? Did not some one of us, as we fondly 
scrutinized the traits, think of the exquisite lines of Victor Hugo in “ Les 
Feuilles d’ Automne ?” 


‘¢ Vos beaux yeux sont pleines de douceurs infinies ; 
’ Vos petites mains, joyeuses et bénies, “ 
N’ont point fait mal encore : 


* * * * * 


Téte sacrée! enfant aux cheveux blonds! bel ange 
A V’auréole d’or.” 


TDid not some one of us go home, unconsciously repeating the verses 
that ever after floated into our brain when we beheld—or thought of — 
the fair-haired hope of millions? And is it not written down in the 
Chronicles of Britain that at forty-eight minutes after ten in the morning 
of the 9th day of November, 1841, and in the fifth year of the reign of 
His royal Mother, the first Prince of Wales son of a Queen-regnant was 
born and an Heir male given to the Realm? Yea, verily. And it seems 
but yesterday—all this! Tempus ruerr. The sands in the hour-glass 
have run down over-and-over again since then : graves have been opened 
and the grass has grown over them thick and green : hopes have withered 
never to re-blossom in this life: friends have parted, for a season, to 
meet on the other side of Jordan ; joy and sorrow have alternately fol- 
lowed in each other’s steps, waylaying the pilgrim in his path: events 
undreamt-of in man’s philosophy have scattered tempests over the face 
of the earth and shaken to its centre, the globe: dynasties have 
vanished like smoke ; crowns fallen from heads anointed of the Lord ; 
sceptres shivered or passed into usurping hands; war and pestilence 
and famine held hideous revel amid the fairest scenes in creation : 
and simultaneously with these, the strangest and saddest phenomena 
of human existence, blessings innumerable, peace and love and joy 
have descended upon and abided in our land. Non nobis, Domine. And 
the sweetest, the purest, and the most sacred in that happiest of the 
Homes of England—the Palace of our Queen: the happiest till the 
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messenger came: and at noon-day, in a clear sky, thunder was heard in 
the heavens and the bolt fell. And then—and then— Down tears— 
down surging heart! we may not—dare not weep to-day. 

Ay, Tempus FuaiT! and while the world is ina hubbub ; while crowns 
and sceptres are changing hands ; kingdoms appearing and disappearing ; 
war and famine and pestilence dancing a ghastly saraband over the green 
places of the earth ; men drunk with greed or ambition ; women flushed 
with poor vanities or pale with cruel cares—while time flies and these 
things go on beneath the blue and solemn skies—the lambs of God, the 
little children, dear to our Saviour and typical of the kingdom of Heaven, 
are silently “growing up,” increasing in stature, "in beauty and innocence, 
till one morning we waken to the fact that gallant youths and graceful 
women are grouped around our hearths. 

So the other day and suddenly, England came to discover that her 
baby-prince was not,—that he was changed, transfigured—‘“ Lord of 
himself”—a man: that is to say One for whom, thenceforth, grave pur- 
poses, high-soaring hopes and thoughtful joys were meet: for whom the 
rights and duties, the many cares and mighty responsibilities of manhood 
were a valued patrimony : the Jn hoc signo vinces, the mighty armour and 
glittering weapons of the Christian knight, his noblest panoply and 
dearest pride. 

“Of age ;” free to dispose of himself, his wealth, his time, his actions. 
“ Emancipated from leading-strings :” so says careless jollity : 

‘*Lord of himself, sad heritage of woe !” 
so sings Byron. 

Have we to fear for Albert Edward? Scarcely. The child of a 
Nation’s prayers, a Nation’s hopes: the object of sleepless solicitude and 
ever-wise affection ; nursed in the very sanctuary of love; growing up 
beneath eyes pensive and pure as angels’; trained by the tenderest and 
most discerning of Mothers ; educated by the best of Fathers, the most 
enlightened of Princes ; having ever before him the model of all Christian 
excellence, all knightly perfection, all kingly attributes, has he not been 
disciplined in virtue and guarded from contact with aught that could 
tarnish the natural lustre or sully the baptismal purity of his soul. 

And it is a fact, conceded by even the most cynical, that in a day of 
scepticism and scoffing, of false doctrines and wandering stars, a day when 
few things are deemed holy ; when authority is of no account; when 
tradition is treated as an old wife’s fable ; and the rashness of men labours 
to undermine that which the piety of their forefathers received as of God 
and built up as the corner-stone of His temple,—it is a fact, and a most 
cheering one, that the Heir to the Crown has resisted the contagion and 
with the chivalry of youth preserved the delicate perfume of those virtues 
which blossomed nowhere more fragrantly than in the home of His Royal 
Parents. Judging then from his education and the tenor of his young 
life, so far as its golden track is laid before us, we are disposed to think 
that it is not kind or encouraging, we doubt that it is wise, to tutor and 
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to lecture the young Heir so freely and frequently as seems the fashion : 
to warn him so ominously against the snares and pitfalls that his own 
pure principles under God’s providence may teach him to avoid ; to talk 
so very coldly, so very calculatingly ; and to sprinkle so many “ ifs” and 
“buts,” so many stern and unpalatable assurances through the admoni- 
tions gratuitously addressed to the Son of Her Majesty. We have still 
faith in the words of Solomon. (Prov. xxii. 6.) 

At this moment the Heir-apparent attracts to his person, the loyal 
and affectionate regards of the Empire more completely perhaps than any 
other Prince that ever stood so near the Throne. Of age but yesterday ; to- 
day betrothed ; a bridegroom to-morrow : such is almost literally the fact. 
TEMPUS FUGIT: early marriages are in favour with Royalty: some few 
amongst us seem to consider that they are premature and, as being so, 
rather to be regretted: the majority think differently and give sound 
reasons for their dissent. In the present instance we are told tliat it is 
a love-match,” and we know that the union is sanctioned by the 
wisdom of the August Parents: the sympathies of the people are with 
the youthful couple ; and rejoicing in the approaching marriage of the 
Prince of Wales, the whole nation prepares to give an enthusiastic recep- 
tion to His Royal Bride. Photography has made the people familiar 
with her well-cut features—the clear eye ; the lofty and open brow; the 
charming smile ; the blended intelligence and sweetness that characterize 
the countenance ; and the grace and stateliness that mark the slender 
figure. If we may estimate the value of the gem from the beauty of the 
casket, a soul of rare loveliness is enshrined in that winning form ; and 


_the received opinion of her high qualities of heart and mind is confirmed 


by the private statements of those who have enjoyed the privilege of 
intimacy with the future Princess of Wales. 

It is ‘a love-match ;” and there are many hearts in the sere autumn 
of life as in the flowery spring, that warm the more cordially to it for the 
circumstance. And the young Bride comes from the tempest-beaten 
shores of the North ; the sycamore walks of her palace-gardens are flecked 
with the feathery surf: she is familiar with the roar of old ocean, with 
the silver-crested surge, with the salt-sea spray, with the stormy winds. 

She will be thrice welcome. We are a nation of Islanders: the sea- 
wolves were our ancestors ; and the seas are our heritage ; the mountain- 
waves our playmates ; the thunder of the breakers trancing as the blast 
of the trumpet. The descendant of Canute the Dane, of the Royal 
Margaret, Queen of James III. of Scotland,—the “ Pearl” of Denmark, 
is a fitting daughter for Victoria—“ the Lady of the Isles” and “the 
Sovereign of the Seas.” 

Tempus Fucir: in a few days, “the mariners of England” will go 
forth to meet the Bridal Squadron as, with the Royal Standards fluttering 
from the mast-head, it cleaves the dark blue waters of the ocean. It 
will be the first act of the Nation’s homage to the Betrothed: and the 
veterans who manned the wooden-walls of Old England long ere iron 
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displaced “her native oak,” will proudly and gaily escort the Bride. As 
she nears the landing-place of her future home, the Princess will learn 
from the preparations made to receive her, how the people of this Country 
welcome whom they love. An imposing spectacle will burst upon her 
sight: the river covered with yachts, the shipping with their colours dis- 
played ; the shore lined with eager crowds: troops, horse and foot, in 
splendid uniforms; the Yeomanry and Volunteers under arms: the civic 
Authorities and the Clergy in robes of office : every condition of society 
sending its contingent ; the high-born and the rich, brilliantly attired ; 
the lowly and the poor in holiday costume: and heightening the 
picturesque, flags, banners, flowers, festoons, and triumphal arches catch- 
ing their lights from one of the silver-clouded, bright blue skies of our 
month of March. Added to these glorious sights, strains of martial 
music, the roll of the drum, the flourish of trumpets, the boom of cannon, 
and the peal of the carillon will break upon her ear. Perhaps the lavish 
splendour of her reception will move our Princess less than the smiles of 
animated welcome upon every English face,—less than the knowledge 
that the virtues and loyal chivalry, the rank, intellect, and honest in- 
dustry of the Empire are represented in the multitudes that line her path 
and form the truest guard of honour to her person. Perhaps the music 
sweetest to her soul, will be the deafening shouts of enthusiasm that 
greet her as she sets foot upon English ground and escorted by her Royal 
Father and her young and gallant Bridegroom, bows graciously and 
gracefully to the generous and high-hearted people who shall thenceforth 
claim her as their own. 

In a few days She will arrive: in a few days the Citizens of Lonpon 
go forth to give Her greeting : in a few days the British Isles will ring 
with the sound of bridal-bells, the thunder of the gun and the acclama- 
tions of the populace. Tempus rucit. In a few days and there will 
be a press and tumult in the cities, the towns and villages as happy 
throngs speed forth to keep high-holiday; wedding favours upon 
every breast, gladness upon every brow, good wishes upon every tongue : 
and at night, the darkness will be dissipated by blazing lamps and by 
ruddy bonfires throughout the land. 

There are “smokeless chimneys” in Lancashire: we know it—-we 
lament it: we have all aided, from the Queen of Great Britain down to 
the gray-haired inmate of the alms-house and the little motherless child 
in the orphanage, to lessen the burden of distress ; to feed and clothe, 
and warm and shelter those whom the cotton-famine would otherwise 
have starved: but Tempus Fuair; and as time flies it often brings a 
remedy for sorest ills—a balm for sharpest sorrows. The hand of God 
may suddenly arrest the war; and give back the fruits of peace: and 
plenty. But if we may not anticipate that in a few days, the chimneys 
now smokeless shall be blotting out the cold blue of the sky with spiral 
clouds of blackness,—still brave, loyal and loving, let all be glad and on 
the Tenth of March—if for that day only—cast away every care. 
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In a few days and in the Chapel Royal of Saint George at Windsor 
will be solemnized a marriage of which the Treaty begins with the pious 
and ancient formula 


‘*IN THE NAME OF THE HOLY AND BLESSED TRINITY ;” 


a marriage that concluded under the fairest auspices, involves not only 
the happiness of a youthful pair but affects the welfare of a mighty 
Empire ; and, signal of joy to the Nation, that marriage, celebrated 
in the presence of the illustrious Families of the Bride and Bridegroom, 
and witnessed with the deepest emotion, will unite the destinies of 
Tem RoyaL Hicunesses ALBeERT-EDWARD Prince or Wats and the 
Princess ALEXANDRA OF DENMARK. 

High up in the wall of Saint George’s, on the left hand side of the 
Communion table, is a Gothic tribune, panelled with old oak, and built by 
a Tudor, one of the Catholic Kings of England, Henry VII. In the 
present time, it is called “a pew ;” glazed windows command a view of 
the Chapel and enable the occupant to assist, unseen, at the service. 
It is a quiet cloister-cell where one who would shun observation, can be 
assured of privacy: and from that ancient tribune, shrouded from the 
gaze of all, with a bleeding heart, with crowding memories, with hopes 
passed away from earth on angel’s pinions ; with tears fast falling ; yet 
with a mother’s throbbing’ sympathy, the wipowED Maszsty or Encuanp 
will look down upon the marriage of Her Son. 

The sorrow of OUR QUEEN is sacred: reverently we bow before it. 
That the blessing which She invokes upon Her children may be fruitful 
in all good gifts, Her People pray. 
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CHIEFLY ABOUT WILD FLOWERS: 


THEIR STORIES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY JOSEPH HATTON. 


Tu prisoner of Fénestrella was truly blessed in the little flower that 
sprung up in his prison yard ; but it was only through his loneliness 
and captivity that he learnt the lessons it taught, and watched, day by 
day, its growing beauties. There is evidently something of the same 
feeling that so wrought upon the nature of Saintine’s Count de Charney, 
in the delight which men, who have seen much of the world and its 
deceits, often take in contemplating and cultivating flowers. Bulwer, some- 
where speaks of being very much astonished at a man of fame and wealth 
devoting the remainder of his life to the quietude of a home in a simple, 
lonely, country place, where he could walk and commune with Nature, 
especially through what seems to be Nature’s spirituality—her flowers. 
The author of “ My Novel,’ who was then a young man, thought (does 
he think so now?) were he so high in men’s conversation as the recluse, 
he would stay in London and enjoy his greatness. So we may all think 
in the hey-day of life. But there is no place where a man may feel 
more lonely than in a large city, even in the midst of its noise and bustle, 
its pomps and pleasures. He may stand there, a man of mark—like a 
lighthouse in the ocean, with the sea of life dashing around him—and 
still be lonely (his very greatness oftentimes shutting him out from the 
sincere friendship and sympathy of his fellows), and acutely feel, with the 
Preacher, that all is vanity. For such a man the thorough out and out 
truthfulness, if we may so call it, of flowers has a peculiar charm. There 
is no exclusiveness about these children of Nature. They blossom for the 
poor as well as the rich. There is no change in their friendship : it is 
true as Him who gave them to beautify the earth, and tell the story of 
His goodness and power to man. In good sooth, flowers and children 
are your only true “ radicals.” 

The love of flowers is inherent in human nature. And it should be 
so ; for, as Longfellow hath beautifully expressed it, they teach us 


‘*by most persuasive reasonings, 
How akin they are to human things.” 


They are born, as we are ; fade and die, as we do; and are followed by 
successive generations, as we are. They have their distinct and separate 
missions. There ave those which live in humble places, and there are 
those that have high station and gay dresses. And, as with us, it often 
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occurs that, in sweetness and usefulness, those of lowly position are most 
profusely blessed—as for instance the lily of the valley, the modest violet, 
the meadow daisy, the sweet smelling primrose, the yellow king-cup. 

The associations of flowers is a theme that might fill a volume. We 
propose, however, to be brief in our illustrations and suggestions. First a 
word about the names of wild flowers, often so peculiar and characteristic, 
often so rich in associations of past days. Our Roman Catholic ancestors 
were very fond of naming flowers after the Virgin Mary. There are 
“Our Lady’s Tresses,” “ Our Lady’s Slipper,” the “Lady Smock.” “ Our 
Lady of February” (in some parts of England called the “Fair Maid of 
February”) is considered to be emblematical of purity, and was doubt- 
lessly named after the Virgin, chiefly on account of its blossoming about 
the time of the purification of the Virgin Mary, Candlemas Day. Then 
we have quite a dictionary of singular titles, dictated by time and cir- 
cumstance and by a likeness to something else, animate or inanimate, 
which, in days past, our rude forefathers hit upon. Take the following 
examples—the Bird’s-eye, the Blue Bell, the Ragged Robin, Maiden’s-hair, 
Heart’s-ease, Fox-glove, True-love, Shepherd’s-purse. It says something 
in favour of a certain poetic principle running throughout human nature, 
that many of these names are singularly poetical in their character, 
associated with loye and virtue. Perhaps the majority of the titles bear 
the impress of the religious feelings and superstitions of their sponsors. 
Howitt thinks so, and in a poem printed in his “ Book of the Seasons” 
the idea is very prettily put : 

“¢ Then musing in the woodland nook, 
Each flower was as a written book, 
Recalling, by memorial quaint, 

The holy deed of martyred saint, 

The patient faith, which unsubdued, 
Grew mightier, through fire and blood. 
One blossom, ‘mid its leafy shade, 

The Virgin’s purity portrayed ; 

And one with cup all crimson dyed, 
Spoke of a Saviour crucified.” 

Flowers appear to have especial association with poetry and poets. 
Flora is the goddess whom the minstrels of all climes worship, and how 
much they all ayree in the qualities they sing of as possessed by fiowers is 
a noteworthy circumstance in the history of both flowers and poetry. The 
gems of the field, the valley, and the mountain—stars on earth which 
beautify as do the stars in the heavens—have inspired some of the most 
beautiful thoughts that ever poets uttered. Shakespeare himself is lavish 
in pastoral allusions, and makes flowers a medium for some of his most 
striking and beautiful similes. What can be more charmingly descriptive 
of the blending of sweet odours and music than this :— 

‘* O it came o’er my ear, like the sweet South, 


That breathes upon a bank of Violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.” 
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What more exquisitely suggestive of excessive charm of sound than this 
spring-breathing, flowing couplet :— 
“* More musical than lark to shepherd’s ear, 
When wheat is green, and hawthorn buds appear.” 


And to complete our brief extracts, what could be more emphatic, 
bold, and vigorous in its simile of evil than Lady Macbeth’s fearful 
exhortation to her lord— 


** Look like the innocent flower 
3ut be the serpent under it.” 


The associations of childhood seem to be universally wreathed with 
flowers. At sight of a field, spangled with daisies and buttercups, a bank 
vemmed with violets ; a leafy nook, yellow with primroses, who does not 
feel himself carried back to his infant days, when these things were 
amongst his greatest treasures? O blessed power of memory that can 
stir up such sweet music with so gentle a touch as a whiff of odour 
from a violet bank! We have a bunch of faded violets before us as we 
write. They were her's. They came to us in an envelope on a Spring 
morning many years ago. They had travelled the country by rail, been 
sealed up in leather bags, transported by railway, tossed on the ocean, 
hammered with seals by post-office clerks, before they reached their 
destination. But what a spell lurked within them after all. We knew 
who had gathered them. We looked out of our window and far, far, 
far away, despite the seas between, saw the little dingle where we had 
gathered violets in the dear old days ; imagination listened, and roar as 
loud as ocean might, we heard the murmuring of the brook that flowed 
by the violet nook. Ske never gathered flowers afterwards. There is a 
country churchyard not far from the dingle, surrounded by a moss-covered 
wall, with an old-fashioned church embosomed in trees and a rustic 
wicket, with a broken path that leads to a low porch, where the gexton 
pulls the solitary bell that peals at service time, vestry meeting, and 
funeral. Branching off from the broken path to the left is a half-worn 
track over the grass that leads to a mound under a weeping willow. 
They laid her there, one summer Sunday morning, when the swallows 
were twittering in and out of those gray old nests, under the eaves of 
the church ; and nobody gathers the violets which now blossom there, 
in spring; and nobody misses the leafy clump moved thither, by kind 
hands, from the dear, dear dingle, where that faded bouquet before us 
was gathered. 

O unkind, unfeeling power of memory that delighteth so in pictures 
of sadness and melodies that jangle out of tune! Back, back carry us to 
the days before our first great sorrow. Show us an infant, in the midst of 
blue bells and violets, with a pianafore overflowing with spring flowers. 
Cannot you, dear reader, remember such a picture? Do you not see 
yourself, in that little careless thing that looks a part of the landscape ? 

The bouquet which yon poor girl is hawking under your window 
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is worth ten times the trifle she askes for it, if it will oily, for one 
moment, carry your mind back to such a period of your history. 
There are some flowers to the history of which are attached stories of 
a more or less romantic and singular character. For instance, take the 
wild wall-flower, or as botanists, who are fond of hard names, call it 
Cheiranthus Fruticulosus. It is found on old walls, churches, and the 
ruins of ancient halls and castles. In those little books which lovers 
consult upon the “ Language of Flowers,” it is, or ought to be, set down 
as emblematical of fidelity, seeing that it clings to things which are 
desolate, beautifies, with its yellow image, deserted halls, and scents the 
air of lonely and ruined buildings with a fragrance much sweeter than 
that which emanates from highly cultivated flowers that blossom in our 
gardens. Herrick has beautifully told this wild flower’s story : it is one 
of love and romance. <A charming maid was long confined, by despotic 
power, from sight or interview with her “true love.” At length she 
resolved, at all hazards, to see her lover: so braving the most formidable 
perils, 
“* Up she got upon a wall, 

Tempting down to slide withal, 

But the silken twist untied, 

So she fell, and bruised, she died, 

And her loving, luckless speed, 

Turned her to this plant we call 

Now the Flower of the Wall.” 


The March Scorpion Grass, or Myostis Palustris, furnishes a legend 
which has given the flower a very different name to that which it enjoys 
in botanical dictionaries. Lovers send the grass to each other as indica- 
tive of sincere attachment. The manufacturers of those pretty missives 
that increase the dimensions of post-office bags in February, paint its 
likeness et the beginning of very amatory stanzas. Friends send a slip 
of it to each other, and everybody knows when they receive it that it 
means “ Forget-me-not.” There are several versions of the legend as- 
sociated with this flower ; the true one we believe is briefiy this: ‘Two 
lovers were rambling on the banks of a river. Of course the sun was 
“tinging with his last rays the rippling waters.” A flower which grew 
near the river’s brink attracted the attention of the fair “Juliet,” where- 
upon the “Romeo” of the story at once attempted to seenre the floral 
prize for his mistress. The bank, fully described in ancient lore as 
“treacherous” and “envious,” gave way and the ventursome lover fell 
into the stream. He rose to the surface and, plucking the scorpion grass, 
flung a handful of it towards the trembling and affrighted maid, and ex- 
claiming “ forget-me-not,” was carried away by the flood. What became 
of the damsel history sayeth not. No doubt she wandered by the spot 
for many years, finally dying of sorrow, and after death returning all in 
white to the scene of her lover’s misfortune and terrifying lonely wan- 
derers by her ghostly manifestations of undying love. Could not some 
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of our clever spiritualists induce the young lady to rap out the truth, or 
fiction, of this romantic history ? 

The Greater Plantain, a common plant, which grows mostly by road- 
sides, is a singular illustration of the way in which Providence provides 
for the perpetuation of plants. It has no gossamer wings, like the dan- 
delion, with which to fan itself through the air. No means whatever 
appear to have been provided for its migration from one place to another 
and yet, singularly enough, it follows man about in his movements to 
the remotest parts of the globe. We can learn but little as to its medical 
properties. We know of no particular use to which herbalists apply it, 
and yet it springs up and thrives in climes where it has never been seen 
before, so soon as civilisation steps in and pitches its tent there. The 
natives of some of our colonies call it “The Englishman’s Foot,” because 
it seems to start up and thrive wherever our countrymen appear. The 
reason is probably this: emigrants usually take agricultural seeds with 
them to new colonies and the plantain seed, being exceedingly small, gets 
ainongst them and is accidently sown with those of more importance. If 
this fact were generally known to our colonists what a favourite plant 
must this become, with its long slender spikes of small greenish flowers, 
or brown seeds, shooting up fram broad, flat leaves as if to remind our 
countrymen of the byeways and highways of England, and put in a 
humble claim to companionship with the old country’s wanderers. 

Lord Chesterfield has told the pathetic story of the laurel, in the 
eighth letter to his son. This, in addition to its not being a flower, is 
sufficient for us to pass it over with a host of other plants that have their 
well-known associations with classical history, mythological narrative, 
heathen rites, druidical ceremonies, and other religious mysteries. As a 
specimen of the classical flower story the history of the violet is perhaps 
the most noteworthy. We are told that Ia, the daughter of Atlas, 
a nymph of Diana, formed a strong but secret attachment for Apello. 
Determined to prevent the match the Goddess whom she served caused 
the face of the nymph to change from its lovely maiden hue into a deep 
violet colour. Apollo was not, however, so soon unenamoured of the 
nymph. He pursued her still, and in escaping from him she was con- 
verted into a violet, “ preserving, as a flower, the beauty and the timid 
bashfulness she felt before.” 

The general belief in the extraordinary virtues of certain herbs and 
flowers, by our forefathers, is not to be wondered at, when we read old 
books on medicine and see what virtues were ascribed to particular plants 
by supposed learned men. Even up to a recent date Vervian formed the 
subject of a pamphlet written by an able man who urged, seriously, that 
the root of this well-known plant (which is very common in England, 
and has slender spikes, upon which grow a few inconsiderable flowers), 
tied with a yard of white satin ribbon round the neck, is a sure cure for 
scrofulous affections! It is still considered to possess valuable medicinal 
properties. The ancients believed it to have the power of curing the 
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bites of venomous serpents, conciliating friendships, and reconciling 
enemies. It was the pledge of mutual good faith between the Romans 
and their enemies. Mason speaks of it in connection with Druidic 
rites— 
“* Lift your boughs of Vervian blue 
Dipt in cold September dew ; 
And dash the moisture, chaste and clear, 


O’er the ground and through the air, 
Now the place is purged and pure.” 


In France and Germany the country people in the remoter provinces are, 
to this day, accustomed to pluck Vervian at certain periods of the moon’s 
age, as a charm against various calamities. The poet fondly dwells upon 
its supposed mystic charm of re-establishing friendship— 


‘* For wrapp’d in the veil of thy lowly flower, 
They say that a powerful influence dwells, 
And that dully cull’d in the star-bright hour, 
Thou bindest the heart by thy powerful spells.” 


Pliny, Dioscorides, and others accord it all these wonderful virtues, but 
Gerard denounces the whole of their learned commentaries upon Vervian 
as “ odde olde wives fables tending to witchcraft and socerie.” They are 
none the less curious and instructive to the student of history, who may 
trace through these superstitions the advance of a higher state of civilis- 
ation, or see in them the noteworthy illustration of the mysteries of the 
past. 

The refining influence of flowers is as great as that of music. A 
bouquet of violets in the window of a London dwelling, especially if it be 
the home of a poor toiler who sees green fields only at long intervals, is 
capable of exercising a more soothing and moralising influence than the 
fiery tracts that over-zealous Christiaus too often push under his door or 
thrust into the hands of his patient and long-suffering wife. Flowers 
carefully. displayed in a workman’s cottage may be regarded as a sure 
index to the character of the inmates ; and you may take it for granted 
that the man who is trying to make a garden plot out of a box of dirt 
in his window, and training there a plant, through which stray sun- 
beams will penetrate his humble room, is not such a lost creature as the 
severe lady who has just given him a tract with the title, “Thou art 
going to hell,” imagines. If she had left him half a dozen lilies of the 
valley, with the words of our Saviour on the mount—“ Wherefore, if 
God so clothe the grass of the field . ... shall he not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith”’—concealed as a missive in the bouquet, 
how speedily she might have touched the true chord instead of awakening 
the discord of contempt by a bigotted and strait-laced assumption of 
sanctity and superiority. It would be a grand text for the tract-writers 
continually to preach to the toilers that the commonest gifts of God are 
often the most beautiful and desirable, if we would only enjoy them as 
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we might. “Consider the lilies of the field how they grow ; they toil 
not neither do they spin: And yet I say unto you, that even Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” It is an old thought 
that God need not have given to flowers their varied beauties of colour 
and their rich perfumes, that in truth He might not have made them at 
all: in which case, had man invented them, how vastly the creation of 
such a wondrous pleasure, medicinal power, and atmospheric purifier 
would have eclipsed all the inventions that have been made since man 
first peopled the globe. ‘ 
* %* * * * 

“The old man also explained how water-plants—plants destined to 
ornament the streams or adorn the edges of ponds—have their seeds so 
formed, that they may float on the water, and plant themselves on the 
sides of the banks, or pass from one shore to another ; how when their 
weight draws them to the bottom, it is that they require to grow in the 
bed of the river, or the slime of the marsh, as the flags and reeds that 
come up like an army of lances from the bosom of the stagnant waters, 
and the brilliant water-lilies, which, while their roots are in the mud, 
rise to the surface, and spread their round shining leaves on the bosom 
of the stream, with their beautiful white or golden flowers. And he 
told him also of the loves of the Vallisneria, separated from her husband, 
which lengthens herself by extending the spiral cord that serves for her 
footstalk, to flower above the water; whilst her spouse, destitute of 
that faculty of extension, violently breaks the bands that retain him, to 
rise and blossom beside her, and die in fertilising her.” 

“What! do these things exist,” cried Charney, “and men in general 
do not deign to turn their eyes towards them !” 
























ROUNDABOUT LETTERS 


ON 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—No. 2. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ROSE, THE SHAMROCK, AND THE THISTLE. 


Dear Mavam,—“ I remember when I was at school,” says Theodore 
Hook, “two of the boys proceeded to a pond, for the purpose of swim- 
ming a gallipot, which was the property of the bigger boy of the two. 
It chanced that, in the eagerness incidental to this exciting amusement, 
the smaller boy tipped into the water, and, after a good deal of struggling, 
sank and was drowned. After the melancholy catastrophe, the bigger 
boy was questioned as to what efforts he had made to rescue his com- 
panion, and his answers made it evident that he had by no means exerted 
himself to the utmost. This conviction produced a severe rebuke from 
the tutor; upon which Master Simpson burst into a flood of tears, and 
said: ‘I do think that I could have saved Green—but—if I had tried, J 
should have lost my gallipot.’” 

This anecdote, which is not too well known to preclude repetition, has 
always appeared to me to present a marvellously accurate type of the 
almost universal tendency in human nature to desert the important in 
favour of the trifling. There is hardly one amongst us who has not at 
one time or the other had a gallipot. I have had no end of them in the 
cours of my life, and, if I live long enough, shall probably have a few 
more. And these gallipots are of an exceedingly varied description ; for 
we have small gallipots and big gallipots, elegant gallipots and ugly 
gallipots, foolish gallipots and sensible gallipots: Do not, I pray you, 
hesitate at admitting that there may be occasionally a wise gallipot. 
When Augustus, instead of making a certain fortune by immuring him- 
self for life in a counting-house in the City, acts in defiance of the wishes 
of his merchant-uncle, and marries pretty Kate to settle down in the 
country on a paltry three or four hundred a year, the world at once sets 
Kate down as his gallipot. More unlikely things have happened than 
the circumstance of such a course proving’ in the long run an exceedingly 
sensible gallipot. 

+ In connection with this subject, an inquiry presents itself which is 
worthy of attentive deliberation, a question which has never yet been 
satisfactorily decided by any of the biographers or critics. Did Shake- 
speare ever have a gallipot? Was he so endowed with human wisdom 
as to be exempted from human frailties? Answering this last question, 
for the nonce, in the negative, who or what was Shakespeare’s gallipot ? 
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Above all, was Anne Hathaway the cause in early life of his not saving 
Master Green ? 

The esthetic Shakespearian critics have come out strong on this point 
of late years. "We have from Germany two ponderous volumes by Pro- 
fessor Gervinus, the upshot of which appears to consist in a conclusion, 
drawn from the Professor’s imagination, that Shakespeare was about as 
big a libertine as ever lived—the reason perhaps why he was enabled to 
surround the character of woman with a grace and purity heretofore 
unknown, and hardly suspected by the world! All the old and refuted 
stories of the poet’s ill-treatment of his wife are reproduced in a spirit 
that unaccountably partakes almost of personal dislike to Shakespeare’s 
character as derived from supposed indications in the works the Pro- 
fessor eulogizes as the greatest efforts of human genius. 

It is very curious that while the story of the poet’s estrangement from 
his wife is not a century old, while it rests solely on a misinterpreted 
devise in his will—there not only not being any evidence in favour of its 
truth, but all direct testimony being in the other direction—it is certainly 
most singular that such a story should have become accepted in such an 
universal manner as to be adopted by a critic of high reputation in other 
walks of literature, and who cannot but be well acquainted with the best 
English works on the life of the poet. It can only be accounted for on 
the prevalence of the well-known maxim,—“ where nothing is certain, it 
is only natural to believe the worst ;” and also partially on the tendency 
of nearly all the esthetic critics to treat the “Sonnets” as autobio- 
graphical, and to accept the oft-quoted passage in “Twelfth Night” as 
containing a personal allusion. This latter opinion has long appeared to 
me to be untenable—surely they who conclude from that well-known 
passage, which condemns, as a general rule, inequality of years in marriage, 
that the great dramatist had in view the results of his own experience, 
must overlook the indelicacy of which they presuppose Shakespeare 
could be guilty, in alluding, in a drama publicly acted, to his own 
domestic unhappiness. It is strange to find psychological critics joining 
in a theory which at once destroys what is termed somewhat impiously 
their “belief” in the perfection of Shakespeare’s art, by presuming that 
he would violate it by an unfeeling and violent personal allusion, not 
introduced, where anything of the kind could only have appeared without 
this violation, in a comic dialogue, but rendered subservient to the action 
of a serious scene. The duke’s reflection, in “Twelfth Night,” belongs 
solely to the play. He, in love with an object younger than himself, 
merely replies to an antitheis he has received in the intelligence that 
youthful Viola (in her assumed character) affects one of nearly his own 
age. That Shakespeare, however greatly he may have mingled in the 
society of the metropolis, was on affectionate terms with his wife through- 

out his career, scarcely admits of a doubt; for we possess the distinct 
evidence of one who must have had good opportunities of obtaining 
correct information on such a subject, that “his wife and daughters did 
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earnestly desire'to be laid in the same grave with him.” This is the 
testimony of an aged inhabitant of Stratford as recorded in the year 1693. 

The fact of Shakespeare, at the age of eighteen, falling over head and 
ears in love with Anne Hathaway, a lady of twenty-six, is not an occur- 
rence that need be distorted, on no evidence, into a narrative in which 
fair Anne is represented as inveigling him into an imprudent marriage. 
In the first place, it is not known that the connection was not a desirable 
one for Shakespeare. In all probability, it was. Again, the circum- 
stance of a mere youth passionately admiring a woman some years his 
senior is consistent with what we know of the vagaries of love. I 
remember many years ago reading a novel, the title of which does not at 
this moment recur to mind, in which one of the main incidents turns on 
such a piece of affection, and where reasons for the existence of such 
attachments are given at length. You may depend upon it that Shake- 
speare, even at eighteen, was not a youth to be entrapped into anything 
that militated against his judgment or likings. Of that we may be sure, 
and equally so that Anne was both mentally and personally attractive. 
I cannot believe that the courtship was at all in the manner of that of 
Romeo and Juliet, the biggest spoonies, without exception, the world 
ever heard of. The love-making of the boy-poet was no doubt tempered 
with considerations of life-prospects. Do you imagine for a moment that 
when Anne and William were resting on a style, in the fields of Shottery, 
that the latter expressed a wish that he were a glove upon that hand, in 
order that he might touch that cheek? Nota bit of it. I know as well 
as possible what took place, as well as if I had been there and seen the 
whole affair. The youth first looked round to see that no one was 
coming, and then, without more ado, gave fair Anne a good, honest, 
sensible, old English kiss. This was after the first blush of courtship 
was over. There may have been a little round-about conversation at first, 
before matters arrived at this point, but we may rest assured that not a 
spice ever was there of the consummate spooneyism of Romeo. 

Oh, dear, no! there were no disagreeables of a momentous kind in 
the life of the poet, as far as their own dispositions and tempers were 
concerned. Had there been, the fact would have oozed out in one way 
or other, and there would have been found some little indication of it, 
some wee bit of evidence that would have looked ugly. But nothing of 
the kind exists. There is no reason at all for believing in his married 
or other unhappiness. Shakespeare’s gallipot was certainly not Anne 
Hathaway ; neither is it to be discovered in the juice of the grape, nor 
in the eyes of a metropolitan syren, who, if we are to listen to the vagaries 
of Professor Gervinus, stole his love from Mrs. Shakespeare of Stratford. 
Well, it is of no use inventing a bit of scandal, unless it is done energeti- 
cally ; and so the Professor shall have it all his own way—aé least, in 
Germany | 

I have the vanity to think that I know pretty well what Shake- 
speare’s gallipot was. I don’t at all allude to his stealing the deer from 
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Charlecote park, believing that to have turned out one of the most 
benefizial gallipots the world ever heard of, for had it not been for his 
tumbling into this little scrape, the poet might have dreamed away his 
life in the country acquisition of a moderate competency. No, Mrs. 
Lucy need never regret that her illustrious ancestor (for the Sir Thomas 
Lucy, in spite of Shakespeare’s poignant satire, was a distinguished 
member of Elizabeth’s parliament) prosecuted Master William Shake- 
speare. I am a firm believer, notwithstanding the considerations which 
Mr. Bracebridge has so ingeniously urged in his clever pamphlet on the 
subject, in the literal truth of the history as narrated by Rowe ; for if we 
do not accept it, please kindly tell me for what earthly reason are in- 
serted those remarkable allusions in the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” and 
in “Henry the Fourth,” to the possessor of Charlecote? ‘Tell me that, 
and I will unyoke. This event, then, I consider anything but a gallipot ; 
but what I do believe really was Shakespeare’s gallipot consisted in his 
determination to found a family estate, a determination apparent to any 
careful examiner of the documents illustrative of his life which have been 
preserved to our times. With this object in view, he cared more for the 
pecuniary results of his wonderful dramas than for the preservation of 
their texts. It is owing to this most unfortunate gallipot, that two-thirds 
of the plays of Shakespeare have come down to us either in a mutilated, 
or at least in an unsatisfactory state. 

But, however we may regret the form in which the ambition of 
Shakespeare developed itself, surely, if for no other motive, even out of 
regard to the last wishes of one of the chief benefactors of the world, 
we should do our best to carry those wishes into effect. With the 
exception of some acres in the common fields of Stratford, every foot of 
land owned by the poet can be even, after this lapse of time, accurately 
identified. We cannot, indeed, collect these again together for a family 
settlement, but, what is better, we can entail them on the people of 
England, who thus will become “their heirs for ever.” It would be 
something, independently of all the particular associations of locality, to 
create an entail of the Shakespearian estate of an endurance beyond even 
that which could have been anticipated by the great poet’s fondest 
wishes. 


J. O. HaLLIweE.u. 













































MALVERN HILLS. 


BY C. H. M. 


Matvern hills! We have been there in person and would fain go 
again, but as this cannot now be, let us pay them a visit in pen and 
thought. We start from Worcester—it is but recently that the opening 
of the railway to Hereford has enabled visitors to reach Malvern easily 
by any other route—and it would seem strange to us to go to Malvern 
without passing through Worcester ; without making our stoppages at its 
three stations of Shrub Hill, Foregate Street, and Henwick ; without look- 
ing up the Severn, as we cross it, and observing the taper spire of St. 
Andrew’s Church. The city of Worcester affords sufficient materials to 
make it worth while for the Malvern visitor to take a return ticket and 
spend a day there. ‘There is, of course, the Cathedral service to attend, 
and the Cathedral itself to be seen afterwards, and we may add, it is 
certainly'worth the inspection. Specially fortunate are those who happen 
to be in the neighbourhood when the festival of the three choirs of 
Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford is held there, and its walls echo to 
the sacred strains of Hadyn and Handel as sung by a Clara Novello or a 
Sims Reeves. ‘To us it seems a fit and suitable place for the music sung 
therein, though there are those who would gladly see its doors closed 
against oratorios ; yet, surely, a consecrated place is the fittest for the 
singing of inspired words ; surely the listening, in a right spirit, to the 
“Creation” or “ Messiah,” as there performed, may bring as much true 
edification as the hearing of the same words read from the lectern. The 
Porcelain works will attract many visitors and prove both interesting and 
instructive to those who attentively observe, as they move on, the various 
stages through which the materials pass ere they are ready to be placed 
in the beautiful show-room. Here we pause and, as we pass slowly and 
cautiously round, cast our admiring glances at the exquisite perfections of 
the works here offered for sale at prices which seem to rise to any amount. 
We could stay here long, but the Malvern trains are not in the habit of 
waiting the convenience of every fastidious visitor, so we pick our way 
through the particularly disagreeable streets which lead to and from the 
works, with a lightened purse and holding, with a gingerly grasp, our 
fragile and delicate souvenirs of Worcester china. We cannot now stay 
to visit the town-hall and make due observation of the armour and guns 
taken at the battle of Worcester ; nor even to enter the shop bearing the 
‘well-known name of Lea and Perrins, to buy Worcestershire sauce at 
Worcester, which we can get just as well elsewhere. About twenty 
minutes in the train and we are at Malvern Link station, which, we may 
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observe, en passant, is the prettiest we know. The lovely air tells us, 
almost as soon as we alight, that we are at Malvern, and we see at once 
the glorious hills with the houses clustering round ; if it should be even- 
ing we shall still perceive them, standing out against the spangled sky 
and girded at their base with a glistening belt of lamps. Although the 
railway would take us to Great Malvern, we prefer walking, as the road 
from the Link affords such a beautiful view of the hills, and, after a short 
time, find ourselves at Great Malvern, which presents the appearance of 
a well-to-do watering-place replete with all the advantages of modern 
civilisation. In the midst of erections which bear the date of the nine- 
teenth century on their very faces, there rises the old priory gateway, and 
we pass through it to the beautiful Abbey Church, which cannot fail to 
attract alike our interest and admiration. Through the laudable exertions 
of the Vicar of Malvern, it is now being restored under the hands of Mr. 
Scott. We have observed in an archeological paper that the curious and 
beautiful old stained glass is not being replaced with a sufficient amount 
of attention and care. Should this be indeed the case we hope it will be 
remedied, and the church made, in every particular, worthy of the name 
it bears and the situation in which it stands. A short distance from 
Great Malvern is Pickersleigh Farm, where Charles II. is said to have 
slept at the time of the battle of Worcester; when we visited this 
picturesque spot the owners were, unfortunately, absent and we were 
unable to see the interior. But let us proceed, and, as we do so, we 
notice the handsome shop of Messrs. W. and J. Brown, famed—in the 
advertisement sheets at least—for their Malvern landscape glasses. Here, 
we may also observe, there is a small museum, chiefly, if not entirely, 
devoted to the geological specimens of Malvern and its neighbourhood, 
which will repay a visit from the scientific. We pass some of the 
establishments devoted to the water-cure, for which Malvern is famous, 
and remember the words of one of the “Spirits of the Spring”* describ- 
ing the “ treatment.” , 
‘* Between five and six in the morning we're started, 
From the pleasautest dreams we are speedily parted. 
The bath-man is ready with sitz bath or sheet, 
A cold, clammy covering we shudder to meet ; 
We welcome the blanket, get rubbed like a horse, 
Then take a brisk walk, and come back in full force. 
‘No time for the toilet, there’s no time to talk, 
Throw open the window, get out for a walk, 
Get a thorough reaction, set up circulation ;’ 
Yes, this is the tenor of his conversation.” 

If the water-cure has done nothing else (and we believe it has), it, at 
least, affords scope for the talents, and we should think, the fertile ima- 
ginations of those who illustrate the note paper which occupies such a 
conspicuous place in the Malvern shop windows. 

Proceeding along the road beneath the hills, and commanding a 


* Lays of Malvern, by Spirits of the Spring. Malvern, H. Cross, 1859. 
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splendid view of the country towards the east, we reach Malvern Wells— 
the resort of invalids and the fashionable—and notice the delightful 
wooded walks between the road and the hill, which, in the season, are 
completely blooming with hawthorn ; also the pretty grounds adjoining 
the Essington Hotel attract our attention, and we then begin our ascent 
of the rather steep path leading to the Holy Well. Here are donkeys, and 
an inn, and packing-cases with bottles; here, at last, is the well itself ; 
and having first washed the much-used glasses, we take a draught of its 
invigorating and delicious waters. A short distance from Malvern Wells 
is the village of Little Malvern, just under the Herefordshire Beacon, or 
Camp Hill, so called from the remains of a Roman camp found there. 
This hill commands a wide and beautiful view, and is one of the excur- 
sions usually made by the Malvern visitors. We rather wonder that more 
do not go to see the curious and most picturesque church of Little 
Malvern, part of which is in ruins. Groping among those old arches 
and moss-covered stones we found a piece of tile which, in former times, 
must have been a part of the old church floor. The key of the church 
we obtain at the squire’s house near, which, in itself, is worth the visit, 
the garden (which we were permitted to see) containing some curious 
and magnificent trees. Inside the church we cannot fail to observe 
the beautiful specimens of carved black oak which the seats in the 
chancel afford, and, on entering again the pretty churchyard, notice the 
flower-decked graves, marked with simple wooden crosses, which are 
the resting-places of the Roman Catholics, and afford, we must say, 
a pleasing contrast to the heathenish and ungainly tombstones the 
eighteenth century has bequeathed to us. We cannot but rejoice that 
our age witnesses in this, and other matters, a great revival, which we 
perceive in some of the elegant memorials in Malvern Wells Churchyard, 
and elsewhere. , 

We now set out again and, from Malvern Wells, have a most lovely 
and charming walk to the Wytch. The Wytch is a cutting through the 
hill, partly, if not entirely, artificial ; it is thought a great deal of by the 
people of Malvern and figures in the view-books and on the note paper, 
though rather despised by those who have lived in the neighbourhood of 
Cheddar Cliffs. Our way now lies along the Wytch road, on the western 
side of the hills. The view has changed ; far, far away it stretches, but is 
broken by expanses of wood ; and here and there a farm-house meets the 
eye, and the curling smoke ascending from the lime-kilns forms graceful 
variations in that ever-changing scene which indeed needs nothing beyond 
the lights and shadows of nature to make it unwearying and ever fascinat- 
ing to the eye. On aclear day the Black Mountains of Wales and the 
Wrekin of Staffordshire are distinctly visible. We miss here the city of 
Worcester, which forms such a prominent feature in the eastern landscape ; 
but this side has its beauties which the other does not possess, and cer- 
tainly has the advantage in its woods and, we may add, its sunsets. We 
will not say that one is much to be preferred above the other, for the 
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beauties of each are so many and so exquisite—Malvern is happy in pos- 
sessing both. We now reach West Malvern, which is fast emerging from 
the state of a village into that of a watering-place, and we do not in the 
least wonder that, in the season, its one hotel and many lodgings should 
be quite full. Perhaps a more lovely spot could hardly be found in Eng- 
land, commanding alike such beautiful hill and country walks; and if, 
at present, its accommodations are not very numerous, who can object to 
the short and delightful walk across the hills to Great Malvern? And if 
this should be a hardship to any, we can assure them it is one they will 
not long have to bear—West Malvern is fast being “improved.” Let us 
go into that pretty churchyard and up the steps into that dear little ivy- 
covered church, for its doors are daily open; daily that one little bell 
rings out the invitation to prayer. Let us take our stand in that little 
churchyard once again; the western sky is gorgeous with coloured 
clouds, the lights and shadows pass in lovely variation over the green 
woods, the light rests on those quict graves; far away there is the 
fading sun and the light blue mist—here is peace, exquisite beauty, 
exquisite calm. We think of the prophet’s words, “In quietness and 
in confidence shall be your strength :” we know they are true, for 
“in His hands are all the corners of the earth, and the strength of 
the hills is His also.” 

Let us make, now, a little digression, and go down the road past 
Sardinia House (can Sardinia itself give us a lovelier county view than its 
baleony commands?) and through Cowleigh Park. What a picturesque 
scene do these many hop-yards afford when some of the poles are laden 
down, and others but just stripped, by the fantastically dressed hop- 
pickers who come, at this season, from so many parts of our island. As 
we proceed we arrive at the beautiful little memorial church of Storridge, 
the situation of which is quite exquisite ; how lovely was the effect of 
the funeral of a child, with the followers dressed in white, which we 
witnessed from the wooded hill above the churchyard! We then pass 
on to the villages of Cradley and Mathon. In these churchyards there 
are some curiosities in the way of epitaphs ; here is one— 

“¢ Corruption, earth, and worms do but refine my flesh, 
Till my triumphant Saviour comes to set it on afresh.” 

This valley, on the western side of Malvern hills, seems to contain 
an almost innumerable amount of walks; in fact, the more we have 
explored it, the more there seems to be to explore; the more delicious 
rambles we have taken in its most lovely woods and fields, with a new 
view bursting on us at almost every turn, the more we have longed to 
make our rambles oftener. If the stones of Malvern afford scope for the 
talents and interest of the geologist, these woods certainly do so for the 
betanist and, we should think, the entomologist also. We come upon 
the most curious and picturesque old farm-houses and cottages that can 
be imagined, in the most beautiful but remote spots, and the thought will 
arise that the inhabitants must have some difficulty in obtaining even 
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the commonest necessaries of life. Near one of these is an old county 
place, now going to ruin, called “the Shipping House ; the property is, 
we believe, “in that mystical place, or state, called ‘Chancery,’” as a friend 
of ours has it, who accompanied us thither, and who further says, “ Really 
it is a strange place, and I think we saw it to advantage in the uncertain 
light. I shall never forget the aspect of the yard and out-houses as seen 
from the bed-room windows; the former over-grown with grass and 
weeds, the latter swinging on one hinge each.” Oh, how long we could 
stay by one of those little brooks which wind about in this valley, listen- 
ing to its never ceasing music—the strains of which interpret themselves 
strangely to different hearts and temperaments—bringing in their song 
messages of the past, and dreams for the future, memories and feelings 
indescribable, in which joy and sorrow are so strangely—so beautifully— 
mingled ; flowing on and on, even like those unceasing waters, and 
flowing—whither? And ah, who shall say, who shall speak the when 
and the where of that mystic tide which, even as the brook, is lost and 
found again, is lost and again appeareth, and we hardly, perhaps, recognise 
it ; it will tell of itself in its own still, sweet strains! Those dear glades 
of Paradise wood, those running brooks, they cannot always be for us 
either in reality, or even in imagination. We leave the valley and 
ascend into the village of West Malvern. Here are the hills again, and 
the donkeys browsing on their sides. These animals must take, we 
should think, a good part of the care and interest of the village children ; 
indeed in that pretty hill-side school the tenth commandment was ren- 
dered to us in the contracted and laconic form of “Thou shalt not covet 
a donkey’—a law the Malvern visitor will find himself in no danger of 
breaking ! 

Up the Beacon! Jostled up along the road from Great Malvern 
upon donkeys, hemmed in by other donkeys with vociferous riders and 
drivers! No, no, let us walk up, and that with the aid only of our 
umbrellas ; they will be sufficient, though it is the thing to have an 
Alpin-stock, and we see even children going up with these unwieldy 
poles, at least twice as tall as themselves. Most glorious is the view 
when we reach the summit, specially if it be a calm, clear day. We 
look aeross the expanse of “twelve fair counties.” The three cathedrals of 
Worcester, Gloucester and Hereford are to be seen. Far away, between two 
of the hills towards the west, there sparkle the waters of the Bristol 
channel, or rather, we should perhaps say, of the river Severn, near 
where it empties itself into the sea. There, below us, is Great Malvern, 
with its white houses and cemetery spire; its large and handsome 
“Imperial Hotel” near the station, from which we watch the train, with 
its curling wreath of white smoke, speeding through the scenery. Do 
you wish, reader, to make acquaintances on the Beacon? If so, you have 
only to take with you a landscape glass, and, after having stood fora 
short time looking through it at the different objects, hand it with your 
blandest tone and politest manner to the other visitors, who will probably 
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be regarding you with somewhat envious and, possibly, expectant looks ; 

you may go down with them and “strike up,” I will not say friendship, 

but an acquaintance sufficient to break the monotony, if you be walking 

alone and are very weary indeed of your own society and, we must add 

also, of the never-wearying view. Up the Beacon on a windy day! 

With a great amount of difficulty we struggle to the top and stand there 

for one single moment, utterly absorbed in preventing ourselves from 

“coming to pieces,” and then rush quickly to some more sheltered spot, 

amid the shrieks of other visitors who dart wildly off after some missing 

garment ; we adjust ourselves, and descend as best we may, declining the 

offer of oranges and ginger-beer. Up the Beacon by moonlight! <A 

lunatic expedition in more than one sense! say our good friends at home ; 

nevertheless we go. The moon has not yet risen, so we mount in a 
somewhat stumbling fashion. How calm is the Beacon now! No 
excursionists! No donkey boys! No ginger-beer! The moon rises in 
the misty space betwixt Malvern and Malvern Wells ; over West Malvern 
there is one twinkling star ; a dim flickering light across the view shows 
us where the city of Worcester lies. It was a still, lovely scene, those 
hills by moonlight! the moon herself was seen to greatest advantage as 
we descended, thinking we had taken our last farewell of her, but she 
rose up in exquisite relief against the sloping outline of the hill, and we 
returned sane in body and mind from our “lunatic expedition.” “ Not 
so sane as you may think!” we fancy we hear from our anxious friends ; 
“for did you not afterwards attempt something still more outrageous, did 
you not go up the Bea—?” Yes, up the Beacon to see the sunrise! But, 
after all, we did not see it, fur we found ourselves enveloped in a mist— 
such a mist. Go to Malvern, dear reader, if you want to know what a 
mist, and ascend the Beacon in June at the hour of sun-rising! But the 
mist was beautiful! There was a strange beauty indeed in the scene 
presented to our view ; one moment we seemed literally in cloudland and 
the next a mass of mist would fly quickly by, revealing Great Malvern 
and the tower of the Abbey Church, and again all would be entirely 
hidden, this alternation would be continually recurring, as one “cloud 
after another rolled along the hills. We descend, and not utterly dis- 
appointed ; the attempt was again made the following January but, 
though we had a delightful walk, the sun was obscured by clouds. The 
North hill is, to use the words of the guide-books, more picturesque 
though less frequented than the Worcestershire Beacon ; it affords the 
most delicious walks and specially from West Malvern, on a bright, clear 
day, when all the varied views are seen to such advantage, and the light 
gleams on the white spire of Storridge Church. Let us proceed to the 
Ivyrock which commands such a beautiful view over Great Malvern, and 
the shadow of which will be grateful to the weary and sun-burnt traveller. 
We take the path in the direction of Malvern, and cross the ravine. There 
is the bold, magnificent slope of the North hill; this, in the season, is 
completely pink with the foxglove and studded over with gorse. Most 
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beautiful are the lights and shadows as we watch them passing over it 
from the opposite bank! . 

The railway, of course, is said to have “spoilt” Malvern ; but the fact 
is the inhabitants must be content to resign some days in the summer 
and autumn, if they dislike excursionists, and are obliged to allow the 
over-worked and over-crowded artizans of our manufacturing towns to 
take an occasional trip to the Malvern hills. The time for this has now 
come and, for the sake of those who scarcely know what a hill or a view 
is, we cannot, we own, regret it. What we do deeply regret is that some 
of these should prefer the public-houses of Malvern to its wells, and should 
take pleasure in disfiguring the turf by cutting in it dates and initials. 
We wish that this could be prevented in some way, for the practice is 
one that does not seem to have anything to commend it. We shall not 
be likely to think at all better of the Johns and Toms who ascend the 
Beacon, because we find they have left their memorials in huge J’s and 
T’s upon the smooth grass; and it is a real pity that they, when there, 
should find no better recreation than spoiling their own pocket knives 
in the act of defacing the hills. But if this is an age of excursion trains, 
it is also of social reform; and let us hope that, as this advances, the 
manners and customs of our people may improve, and the excursion days 
be no longer dreaded by the more quiet and refined visitors to Malvern. 
But if a little turf is cut up by the excursionists, what is it when com- 
pared with a considerable piece taken off to be placed at some private 
house? A large bare bit on the way to the Beacon bears witness that 
this most barbarous act has been committed and, we must suppose, by 
some inhabitant. If tie people of Malvern really esteem their hills they 
will, surely, take measures that the like shall occur no more. Malvern, 
of course, is said to be “spoilt” by over-building. This may, in future, be 
the case, but the mere erection of houses will not spoil the beauty of the 
place, provided they are built in suitable places and round, not on the 
hills. This danger—of “spoiling” Malvern—might, to say the least, be 
much lessened if the buildings were made, as a rule, where they will not 
obstruct the view, and is there, we ask, any real necessity that their 
architecture should be that of a square red box, with four square windows 
and a door? This style is very prevalent at West and North Malvern 
and, if it spreads, will seriously impair the beauty of these places. 

We proceed to North Malvern, either across the hill or by the road 
from the west. This place is all but joined by Great Malvern, and bids 
fair of itself to join West. We notice here the ivy covered tank with 
the clock above it, and rest in the enclosed shady space around, and 
refresh ourselves with a last draught of Malvern water. It is, we learn 
by an inscription, to the muificence of the late Charles Morris, Esq., 
that North Malvern owes this convenient and pretty erection ; the 
spacious schools opposite, and Trinity Church, were also built’ by the same 
benefactor. Trinity Church is an elegant and commodious edifice, erected 
in 1851, in the early English style of architecture. Its churchyard 
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blooms, in the season, with laburnum and pink may. The church itself is 
very well situated, being midway betwixt Great and North Malvern, and 
just above the Link. It is, we presume, from all these quarters that its 
walls are filled thrice every Sunday. We are now soon at the Link 
station, and cast our last look at Malvern hills as they pass away from 
our sight ;—dear memories, loved associations, you will not pass away, 
you will live still, casting your lights across the pathway leading to the 
Everlasting Hills ! 








A BLESSING ON THE BRIDAL DAY! 


BY J. C. TILDESLEY. 


Ler the wild bells ring, 
Their notes of joy, and praise ! 

Let all the people sing 
Their glad rejoicing lays ! 

In honour of our future king ! 
Let both the nations join to say 





‘A blessing on his Bridal Day !’ 



















Joyful be the scene, 

Heaven bless our Danish bride ! . 
Though waves may roll between 

Let nonght the lands divide ! 
A welcome to our future Queen ! 

Let both the nations join to say 

‘A blessing on her Bridal Day !’ 


Answered be the prayer 
That Love is breathing now! 
Affection pure and fair 
Cement the bridal vow ! 
A blessing on the royal pair ! 
Let both the nations join to say 
‘A blessing on their Bridal Day !’ 
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‘WOMAN IN DAILY LIFE: OR SHADOWS ON 
EVERY HILL-SIDE. 





(Continued from Page 855) 





CHAPTER VIII. 
THE LOT OF ALL. 


‘¢ There is no flock however watched and tended 
But one dead lamb is there, 
There is no fireside howsoe’er defended 
But has one vacant chair !” 
LONGFELLOW. 


ViotET was roused from her first sleep by a scream. She sat up in 
bed and listened—there it was again! a wild shrill shriek! She called 
Frank ; he laughed at her, said it was imagination, told her to go to 
sleep ; but again it was repeated, and succeeded by moan after moan. 
Then hurried steps were heard along the corridors; they passed up 
stairs, and there was a murmur as of people talking, servants stirring. 
Frank, at Violet’s entreaty, watched for the next footstep, and opened the 
door. 

Mr. Trelawny passed in his dressing-gown: “It’s poor little Thurlow 
in a fit. I’ve sent for Spillers, and we're doing all we can till he comes ; 
but I’m afraid the brain’s touched and there’s very little hope.” 

Violet sprang out of bed, threw on her warm dressing-gown, and ran 
along the passage to Mrs Thurlow’s room where, bolstered up on her bed, 
lay the little sufferer—his breath quick and hurried, laboured and drawn 
with difficulty ; his eyes unnaturally wide open and sparkling ; his face 
flushed, and all his glossy bright hair, his mother’s pride that she would 
not allow to be cut off, streaming wildly on his shoulders. The child 
had ceased to shriek from very fatigue, and was now only moaning most 
piteously. Poor Mrs. Thurlow lay on the bed, one arm thrown over 
him, and her eyes fixed with a passionate intensity of love and anxiety 
on her child. Mr. Thurlow fidgetted about, wildly, nervously eager for 
the doctor—now glancing from the window, now from the door—now, in 
very restlessness, moving the table nearer the bed, drawing back the 
curtain, altering the position of the great chair, but all with a lip quiver- 
ing and trembling with impatience. The sisters were near: Greek and 
Latin quotations were forgotten, in their anxiety to minister to the relief 
of the dearly loved little patient-—he who had been the pride, if often the 
torment of their quiet lives—nay they had even gloried in his plaguing 
them, and said ‘one to another with a pleasurable glorification, ‘“‘ How like 
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a boy—how mischievous boys are, how different from girls—oh! how 
amusing it is to have a brother.” 

Livy knelt upon the bed, trying to moisten the little parched lips 
with some orangeade, and Matilda Thurlow was warming some flannel 
for the cold stony feet at the hastily lighted fire, while Fanny, the eldest, 
held a sponge to the leech bites which were bleeding freely. Mrs. Tre- 
lawny, who seemed to understand something about everything, having 
had leeches in the house, and insisted on applying them. Yes! Eustace 
Thurlow, though often a nuisance and far from an interesting child to the 
world at large, was very precious in the eyes of his own kindred ; and how 
often is that the case. It is not the show children, those who are the 
readiest to go and talk to a stranger, that are the most deeply prized 
and ardently beloved at home. The shy, retiring boy who turns away 
from all attempt to make acquaintance with a guest—the little fairy like 
girl who persists in denying a kiss to a strange claimant, and keeps all 
the wealth of love in those blue eyes to shine upon those who have 
cherished her from infancy ; who is cold in her responses to the world at 
large, won’t say she liked the party, won’t observe that she hopes Lady 
Browne’s little girls wi!l come to tea—in fact pooh-poohs all attempts to 
show off—depend upon it, that child is the very treasure of the house— 
warm and impetuous in her affections, unselfish and self-sacrificing in her 
actions and honest and reliable in her love: and the timid, shy boy, un- 
interesting to all casual observers, who will get into his mother’s pocket, 
and from very shyness and awkwardness interrupt her conversation with 
others—who makes no friends abroad, but remains faithful and true to 
those he left at home—that boy is sure to be the idol of the domestic 
hearth. His bright, bold brother, who looks up in your face merrily when 
you speak to him and returns you a waggish answer that makes you laugh, 
he may be and very likely is the pet of society ; but he will part with his 
own without a tear, meet them without emotion, and always light-hearted 
and self-reliant bowl smoothly along the road of life. We love most 
those who need us most—and little Thurlow was no exception to this 
general rule. Detested by those who knew him not in the bonds of home 
relationship, there were sayings of that child’s tongue, and actions of 
that child’s heart that had caused the hearts of those who loved him to 
bound with joy and cling to him with tender attachment. 

“Take a carriage mamma for a drive,” said Eustace one day at Clifton 
to his mother, as he parted with her to go on to a toy shop to lay out 
two pounds, sent him by his grandfather, in the purchase of a long desired 
rocking-horse. 

“No, my dear,” was Mrs. Thurlow’s reply, “I have left my purse at 
home, and I have no money.” 


“Oh! mamma take my money ; I don’t want the rocking horse half | 


so much as you do a carriage ; do mamma, dear mamma, or you'll get a 
pain in your head again.” And often and often was Eustace, after 
tormenting his eldest sister nearly to death, found sobbing in his bed 
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because Fanny hadn’t kissed him for good-night. Often did he steal up 
when Livy had one of her bad toothaches, with his orange saved from 
dessert for her, nicely cut and sugared, whispering as he peeped through 
the curtain, “Say you love me, darling, and eat this.” He was besides the 
grand centre-piece to his sisters of all future visions. Eustace choosing a 
profession—Eustace coming of age—Eustace at the head of the family. 
All hopes and aspirations clustered round his childish head ; and now he 
lay dying ; and each little kindly action, each loving deed, each pathetic 
speech, seemed to crowd rapidly into the memories of father, mother, and 
sisters ; and perchance feelings of self-reproach mingled with the grief of 
the young sisters for many a word of reproof hastily breathed, many an 
uncomplying and unsympathizing mood, and many an impatient gesture 
and angry glance—trifles that are apt to settle at the bottom of the cup of 
life when all flows smoothly, but which sorrow’s spoon stirs till they rise 
once more to the surface and mingle bitterness in the draught. 

Yes! Eustace lay dying; for the doctor, so earnestly expected, had 
arrived and had said with more honesty than his race in general affect, 
that there was no hope—all that could be done had been done—they 
might send for further advice, but he feared it would be useless. More 
from the feverish desire to be doing something than from any real hope, 
Mr. Thurlow seized upon the last suggestion and telegraphed hastily to 
town for Sir Charles Parson—the eminent physician most in repute with 
Belgravian mothers. Jn the meantime Eustace lay dying; his little 
strength rapidly ebbing away, his pulse growing weaker with every throb, 
and all the quickly quenched flame of a child’s vitality flickering more 
and more feebly every moment from the remedies that had been of 
necessity employed to quench the fever of the brain ; still his mother’s 
arm sustained him, still she lay upon the bed clasping her dying child 
with a clinging, retaining grasp of love. Suddenly there shot through her 
heart a sharp twinge of pain ; she remembered how they had walked, 
but last Thursday to Sobertown churchyard—a lovely rural spot—and 
Eustace, gazing upon a child’s tomb, had spelt out “ ‘ Frederick Lovelace, 
aged eight years and four months’—just my age, Mamma.” How his 
Papa and Mamma must have cried—“I know yowd cry if I was to die.” 

These carelessly spoken words flashed through her heart with a quick 
sudden sense of agony and she bowed her head upon the pillow and 
wept convulsively. Now and then the child moved his parched lips as if 
he wanted something to moisten them ; but in vain did Fanny put the 
glass of cooling sherbet to his lips, in vain did Livy endeavour to lay 
upon the fever-dried tongue a morsel of iced orange jelly—the power of 
swallowing was over. At last, when all thought he was nearly gone, he 
suddenly raised himself, like Sir Joshua’s picture of little Samuel, on his 
elbow, his large blue eyes shone with — and his clear childish voice 
trilled forth his favourite ballad— 


There’s no more work for poor Uncle Ned, 
He’s gone where the good niggers go.” 
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“What! singing my little man, then you must be better?” said the 
good-natured London doctor, who was just entering the room in obedience 
to the electric telegraphic despatch, As he spoke, exhausted by the effort, 
the child sunk back upon his pillow ; one sob strained his frame, a con- 
vulsive shiver, and all was over—the “silver cord was loosed, the golden 
bowl broken”—and the childish spirit, with its many visible imperfections 
and invisible hallowed thoughts and gentle impulses, had returned to Him 
who made it. Then arose the piercing shriek of a mother’s agony—Rachel 
weeping for her first born son, and would not be eomforted because he 
was not. The sisters wept bitterly: the father’s despair was yet more 
touching ; the restless anguish of suspense was over, and now grief had 
brought the strong man to his knees, as if in that posture alone there 
remained comfort ; his face was hidden in his hands ; he seemed to have 
reached, as it were, that sort of chaotic pause in existence that belongs to 
deep grief, a pause during which the mind stands still and neither looks 
behind or before. But however piteous was his sorrow, and that of the 
sisters, one felt that for them would dawn a day of comfort, of forget- 
fulness, of renewed cheerfulness. It was the mother, and the mother 
alone who was beginning the first moments of a life of unconquerable 
mourning ; to her, as year after year bore its course fleetly along, it would 
stamp but the deeper on her heart the wound she was now receiving ; the 
tones of her child’s voice would ring as clearly on her memory in future 
years, as now when they were just hushed for ever. Many a time when 
those around her had learned again to smile and forgotten how to weep, 
some chance expression, some familiar gesture, some date of family 


festival, the arrival of some wonted friend, would touch again the sensi-. 


tive and unhealed nerves of her heart still throbbing with maternal grief 
till they quivered with the pain. Yes! there is no cure for a mother’s 
sorrow : by night, by day, the shadow of past happiness falls heavily upon 
her sad remembrance, lurks hidden like a thorn on every rose of joy—and 
even in the thoughts of the future and unseen is mingled a bitterness, 
for the child, the baby, the merry prattler, the clinging nestler is gone 
Jor ever. 
‘*Not as a child shall we again behold her, 
For when with raptures wild, 
In our embraces we again enfold her, 

She will not be a child.” 

Yes! the child is gone, entirely and for ever, and by a more rapid 
process than time’s slower movements which, though they equally rob us 
of the child, yet do so by so slight, so invisible a progress that we can 
hardly tell when and at what hour our babe merged into the full-grown 
man. Yes! Eustace Thurlow was gone, and sad indeed was the blank he 
left in his family circle, He was buried in Sobertown churchyard, next 
to the little grave that had attracted his attention ; and all that the hand 
of affection could do for his earthly resting-place to ornament and em- 
bellish it was done. There, on the child’s grave, blossomed the first early 
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violets ; there the first golden cowslips opened their bells and shed 
around their delicious fragrance ; there the primrose, the especial flower 
of childhood, bloomed in its pale grace, and hyacinths of a rich dark blue 
made bright patches of colour here and there on the grass; while the 
timid and modest-looking little strawberry blossom lent its bloom first, 
and afterwards its bright red berry to add beauty to the spot. The grave 
was under a spreading yew tree, in which the earliest blackbird loved 
to make its nest and pour forth perpetual choral chaunts, like stoled 
chorister praying for the young child’s soul; and when spring’s flowers 
were past and gone, the red berries of the yew tree fell upon the grave, 
spotting it here and there with bright crimson dots like Christmas holly. 
The party at the Trelawny’s had been a type of life: a wedding, a 
funeral—joy, sorrow—mirth, weeping. The last day was now come ; the 
poor Thurlows were the first to go. Mrs. Thurlow had seen Mrs Tre- 
lawny for a few moments in her dressing-room and thanked her with a 
silent kiss for all her tender attention to poor Eustace ; but they took 
leave of nobody else. The other guests delicately kept out of sight while 
the carriage was led up to one of the side entrances, and the sorrowing 
family departed, Mr. Thurlow wringing Mr. Trelawny’s hand, but not 
trusting himself to speak. The Stanleys went next—the Veres had left 
the day. before—and it was a pleasurable drive home for Adelaide, for 
was she not going full of hope and brightness to make preparations for 
future happiness? She leant back in the carriage full of eager expecta- 
tions of the treasure the morning’s post would bring her—the jirst letter 
of authorised and recognised betrothal—a letter that seems to invest the 
postman with a glory all his own! The rest of the visitors dispersed, 
some one way and some another: Lady Travers to Cheltenham ; Mrs. 
Mundane to pass the autumn at Dieppe, the winter at Brussels, and pre- 
sent her Laura at the hospitable Court of King Leopold, where the eye 
is delighted with festive and tasteful beauty while the ear rejoices in 
sweet sounds. The Reynolds, they too were off for Guernsey. Caroline 
Heimweh returned to the quiet roof of good Mrs. Penthold ; Lydia per- 
suaded her father to take a Highland shooting box near the Trelawnys, 
that she might still keep her eye on Lord Bolton, faute de mieux; and 
Frank and Violet returned to their own happy home. Ned accompanied 
them. His regiment was quartered in Ireland, but expected shortly to be 
ordered to Corfu, and in the meantime he had asked for and obtained a 
prolongation of leave, in order to remain for a while with his brother and 
sister, and right glad were they to have his merry laugh and his joyous 
face under their roof ; he made himself so at home, so companionable to 
each, entered into all their pleasures and pursuits so naturally and with 
such zeal: now walking by the side of Violet’s pony when she went on 
some of her long excursions, now gathering flowers and making garlands 
to dress up the school-room for a tea-drinking, cutting the bread and 
butter, and making the children all laugh by telling them he hoped 
they’d each brought “two clean mugs with them,” one in their hands 
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and one on their heads. Who but he made himself so agreeable to the 
village dames? singing his songs, playing merry tunes on the piano, and 
whistling as he played, showing forth conjuring tricks, proving himself, 
in fact, as Frank said, “the best fellow that ever lived, at a village fes- 
tival ;” and how heartily he laughed when going one day with his brother, 
who, on confirmation classes intent, was examining a farmer's daughter, 
the farmer appeared, and stamping his rough boots to shake off the mud, 
giving a grasp of his horny fist to Frank, said, as he sat himself down, 
with a satisfied grunt, on his settle, pointing to Ned, “ Who be he, sir ?” 

“That is my brother, Capt. Conyers, Farmer Sprat,” responded the 
clerical gentleman. 

“Where be he from ?” 

“ Treland.” 

“ Be he a Roman?” with an accent of concentrated horror ! 

Ned told the story with the greatest gusto, and made a caricature to 
celebrate the event ; in fact, he perpetrated a whole set of caricatures on 
his brother and Violet. His pencil was always in his hand, and when 
his voice, his joyous voice, was silent, his fingers were at work, preparing 
some clever graphic sketch, full of mirth and wit, to make them all 
merry. Oh! a right pleasant guest in a country parsonage was Ned 
Conyers ; and do you wonder, reader, if so good, so true, so kind, so 
honest a nature should have bound his brother and sister’s hearts so 
closely to him that Ned’s joys became their joys and Ned’s griefs their 
griefs? yea! and they would have dared the world itself, the harsh- 
judging, cold-hearted world, in behalf of Ned’s interests and Ned's happi- 
ness. Violet especially enjoyed his visit just now, for she was far from 
well. She had been much shocked and shaken at little Thurlow’s sudden 
death, her nerves were all unstrung, and she was looking forward to her 
first hour of sorrow and suffering with a good deal of despondency. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A QUIET TIME. 


‘‘ The hour arrives the moment wished and feared, 
The babe is born by many a pang endeared.” 
RoGERs. 


Months passed away and brought to all in whom we are interested, 
their share of joy and sorrow. Violet lay smiling in bed, suffering and 
pain vanishing away like two grim disquieted giants in the distance, 
leaving peace and happiness to sit as presiding goddesses by her fire-side. 
She was now enjoying that delightful hour of perfect rest and repose that 
woman loves so dearly, that break in her busy dinner-ordering, account- 
paying, visiting, letter-writing life. Violet’s whole world consisted of 
one room. What was it to her during this blessed month, these sabbatical 
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four weeks, if realms shook and empires tottered! it was a far more 
important event to have her curtains looped up that she might watch 
the nurse moving about the room, placing the bath before the fire, the 
basket upon a chair, and finally seating herself with the baby in her 
ample lap, to commence the great occurrence of the day. It was a 
wonderful affair her first dinner, and Frank came up to preside at it—a 
marvellous thing her first sip of wine and water—and the delight of the 
baby; having it in bed with its little head nestling on her arm—and over- 
coming triumphantly all the little troubles that first babies generally give. 
All these were delights, and all engrossing interests to Violet, whose 
brain was weak with suffering and whose intellect wanted to rest itself 
in trifles. The old nurse’s conversation was just up to her present mark 
of intellectuality ; her gossiping stories about ‘When I was just about 
getting my last lady down stairs, and Mr. Raymonds, he comes and calls 
me, and says, ‘I think nurse, you'd better get up,’” were all listened to 
with interest and retailed to Frank when he came in for his occasional 
peep. Then there was the great question of the baby’s name to be 
settled—the programme of the christening day—and more important still, 
the choice of the hood and cloak, and Violet’s own churching bonnet. 
Oh! it is a very blessed month in woman’s life that month of rest and 
quietness, of peaceful happiness, of little pleasures and innocent anxieties ; 
it rests her weary brain and her anxious heart, and is prized the more 
dearly every time it occurs. Perhaps the first time there is less enjoy- 
ment in it, for we are young and fresh to life, excited at the new event 
and eager to get about the house again and see how daily life looks with 
the addition of a baby to it. But let us leave Violet smiling in bed with 
her first-born—I am sure her old nurse looks far too careful to let us 
pay a long visit to her—let us leave Violet and take a little peep at our 
other friends. 

The Reynolds are in Guernsey: suppose we follow their fortunes 
and breathe the fresh pure sea air of that loveliest of the Channel 
Islands. Happily, imagination is gifted with wings, so we need not 
toss about in a state of unmitigated misery near the Caskets en route, 
but will skip lightly and easily over the dreadful passage and land with 
Gracey and her husband at St. Peter’s Port. Up the steep hill they 
climbed, with its narrow, French-looking streets and its old-fashioned 
houses ; before the doors of which, a century ago, the great men of the 
Island used to sit on chairs dressed in tights and silk stockings and 
discuss the affairs of the day. But now the world and his wife have 
moved up the hill, the town is deserted, abandoned to shops and stores, 
and society has taken refuge in pretty country seats and villas spotted 
about the beautiful Island. Perhaps the prettiest was the Le Testin 
“« Stammschloss”—“ La Rouille,” as it was called from the name of the 
parish in which it stood—a large, low white house with a verandah 
running half round it, twined over thickly with roses, honeysuckle, 
clematis and jasmine—a beautiful lawn in front stretching away down 
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hill to lose itself in a little shrubbery or rather wild sort of woodland 
shade, where violets grew profusely in the spring. The house stood 
partly in a small park with knobs of shady trees dotted here and there ; 
but the exquisite view of the sea from the windows was its crowning 
glory—there they lay, the three Islands, Herm, Jetto, and Sark ; the 
softening lights of distance making Sark look very soft and dreamy ; 
while the sun would shine upon every rugged nook in Jetto and Herm, 
and bring them into full relief. Yes! there they lay, looking so tempting 
for a boating excursion, that one quite longed to provoke a pic-nic party 
on the instant and start off. But Gracey Reynolds mustn’t think of pic- 
nic parties yet; they will all come in their own good time and very 
pleasant she will find them. In the meantime, on this her first visit to her 
luusband’s maternal Island, she has her own work cut and carved out for 
her ; she must put on her best bonnet and prettiest shawl and take Abel’s 
arm—-who seems, by the bye, inclined to pooh-pooh the whole affair—and 
go round and call upon all his uncles and aunts, and great-uncles and 
great-aunts too. Yes! from the quiet old courtier-like looking sexa- 
genarian lady in black, who seems to carry you back to past days when 
mittens and politeness, hoops and ceremonial benevolence, were all in 
fashion, to the more modern dwelling in some-sunny sea-girt nook of the 
bonuie Island where an honest, truc-hearted specimen of an English 
gentleman lives surrounded by noble sons and a fair daughter, Gracey 
had to go the rounds. Happily for Abel she was a very chatty, lively, 
little person, and made such friends with everybody, that Abel’s dry 
caustic wit gave no offence. All the uncles gave them a dinner, all the 
cousins an evening party, and hospitality and frank-hearted friendliness 
seemed the mark of these warm-hearted, lofty-spirited Islanders. The 
fruit was delicious, the flowers exquisite, the fish superlative, and the 
friendships cordial and sincere. One day came an invitation to In- 
grouilles. Oh! sucha lovely spot, close to Moullin Huet, the fairest bay 
in all the Islands. They went ; they assembled at a little hostel—a sort. of 
rendezvous house kept by respectable people—and they rambled till the 
sun had set among the beautiful cliffs ; then back to the rural inn to tea. 
Off with the bonnets! on with the dancing shoes! here are the three 
merry minstrels from the town. Wreathe the hair with hedgerow flowers, 
and dance away light-hearted youths and maidens till midnight cails you 
to drive back to your homes. The hours here were primitive ; children 
generally dined with their parents at four o’clock, or at latest five ; break- 
fast. was early that the boys might depart in good time for the Elizabeth 
College, established by her Majesty of that name what time she sent her 
own cousin over to be Governor. What a lively race these Sarnians are, 
so social and full of glee ; and so loyal too, so genuinely English to the 
very back-bone. Why, when Governor Stork insinuated some doubts 
as to their loyalty, didn’t they assemble as a man, with their venerable old 
Dean at their head, on the new ground and swear loyalty and fealty for 
ever to Queen Victoria ; and when our gracious Sovereign herself deigned 
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to come among them, didn’t one grey-headed but heroic-hearted old man— 
a member of one of the most ancient families in the Island and himself 
a personification of a preux chevalier—didn’t he climb up a lamp-post on 
the way by which she passed, and clinging on by one arm and waving 
his hat above his grey head with the other, exclaim in a voice choked by 
emotion: “ Heaven bless your gracious Majesty.” 

Yes, in cold-hearted England we can hardly understand and appreciate 
the enthusiasm, the chivalric spirit of the Guernsey men, their love for 
old lineage, their contempt for the nouveau riche, the unfailing respect 
which a good and ancient name commands, however slender may be 
the purse of the owner. 

The Reynolds were invited to a large family dinner party at Castle 
Le Testin, one of the most beautiful seats of the Le Testin family. The 
present owner, Raoul Le Testin, a man of a cultivated taste and gifted 
with a high appreciation of art, did the honours of his picture gallery to 
her. There were many Salvator Rosas, in all their gloomy grandeur ; their 
wild woodland scenes, and diminutive human figures walking through 
them. Here, Rubens exhibited his breadth of colouring and absence of 
delicate conception, in a ruffianly Abraham conversing with three stalwart 
angels and a large bull-dog by his side—there Vandyke’s genius orna- 
mented the walls with perfect gentlemen and melancholy monarchs. Here, 
Lely caused some of the bright-eyed beauties of the Court of Charles to 
display smiles and charms of which they were far from chary—there, Teniers 
led us to a Belgian village festival. Here, Hunt's one boy exhausted 
himself in puffing at perpetual hot puddings that wouldn’t cool !—there 
the same ill-fated youth glanced moodily and miserably over the vessel’s 
side, earnestly re-echoing, at every roll of the billows, the schoolmaster’s 
wish that “ Britannia would rule the waves a little straighter!” Here, 
Copley Frelding gave us a wide expanse of sand glittering in the light of 
evening with the fishers’ sails hanging idly in the calm, and the sea blue 
and peaceful beyond—there, Leonardo da Vinci displayed a St. Peter 
with hoary hair, all soft and silvery with catching lights, and who was 
surrounded with a cherub band, perfect realizations of infant loveliness. 
Here, Hemling’s Virgin bent in her pure loveliness over her serious Babe, 
her face appearing to gather fresh sublimity from the contemplation of 
His—there, Guido showed us the type of full grown sinless beauty, in 
the gladsome forms of Adam and Eve among the flowers of Paradise, and 
there Canallette feasted our eyes with the clear waters and quaint old 
buildings of Shylock’s city. Among all Mr. Le Testin’s treasures of 
art none were more admired by Gracey than a little suggestive oil paint- 
ing of modern workmanship, the battle of the elf and the lizard: the 
tiny elf leant against the stalk of a mushroom, which made quite a roof 
over his head and looked gigantic by comparison ; around were all our 
favourite field and forest flowers, so exquisitely, so truthfully portrayed 
that one might fancy they grew upon the canvas; here lay a fir cone 
or two, there bloomed a living primrose, a life like cowslip—and heyond 
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them all a misty old German chateau stood in the distance, as if to remind 
us that Deutschland is the veritable home of fays and fairies: the deter- 
mined air with which the vicious little Puck raised his weapon of 
offence was inimitable! Gracey was still gazing at it when dinner was 
announced and she found herself seated between her hospitable host and 
a charming old man, a perfect specimen of the Sarnian gentleman of the 
old school, polite and complimentary to a degree to the pretty merry 
little woman who sat beside him: they were soon acquainted, and Mrs. 
Reynolds quite won his heart by telling him how much she admired his 
Island. 

‘One thing I can’t understand, Mr. Le Testin,” said she—(they were 
all Le Yestins, or Le Sollures, this party at Castle Le Testin—for the 
clannish relationship is one of the peculiarities of a Guernsey dinner— 
there is De Sollure Le Testin, and Le Testin De Sollure, senior ; Le Testin 
De Sollure, junior, and De Sollure Le Testin, junior ; and thus they ring 
the changes upon the noms de familles)—“ One thing, Mr. Le Testin, that 
I can’t understand in Guernsey, is your division of Sixties and Forties. 
Abel often says to me when I ask who such a person is, in a tone of con- 
temptuous indifference, ‘Oh that’s only a Forty.’ Who are the Forties? 
are they Pariahs? do they live without the gates? ‘if you tickle them 
will they not laugh, if you kill them will they not die?’ as Shakespeare 
hath it apropos to the Jews.” 

“ The Forties and the Sixties,” said Mr. Le Testin, “are an old distine- 
tion between those of ancient birth in our Island and freemen or serfs. 
In Guernsey, to pass that barrier which separates gentle blood from base, 
is a most difficult, nay almost an impossible thing. We have here as 
good and as brave a man as ever lived, General Sir John Le Dentel. In 
England he is a man of note, dines at Windsor, belongs to the United 
Service ; but let him come over to Guernsey and he subsides immediately 
into the plebeian and is passed regardlessly by the patricians of the place : 
he may be a tribune but never so long as he lives a senator.” 

“What did the names of the two sets arise from?” 

“Oh! simply these : sometime ago sixty of our old families clubbed 
together to give balls in the assembly rooms, for we were always a dance 
loving people, and forty of our inferiors imitated their betters, as is 
generally the case.” 

“But I suppose in time these distinctions will be broken through,” 
said Mrs. Reynolds. 

“No,” said Mr. Le Testin, “no, I do not think so; Sir George Stork 
our last governor, tried all he could do—and a pretty mess he made of 
it—a pretty kettle of fish he brought about his ears. No, my dear young 
lady, you are talking, remember, to an old Guernsey man, one who is 
proud of those who have gone before him, and of those who, please 
Heaven, shall come after him, and he hopes, fervently hopes, that he may 
never live to see the day when those of peasant blood shall mingle 
familiarly with him and his.” 
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“You have sons in the army, have you not, Mr. Le Testin ?” 

“Yes! Heaven bless them,” said the old man quite excited, the tears 
coming into his bright blue eyes. “Yes, two brave boys serving her 
Majesty—my Jem did a noble thing the other day ; his friend lay wounded 
in the hands of the enemy, and he headed a forlorn hope and brought 
him back gallantly and then nursed him through his sickness—isn’t that 
a boy to be proud of now?” and on he went in the warmth of his heart 
describing how Jem was the first, Standard in hand, to mount the breach 
at Delhi; and Fred—how Fred, when he lay terribly wounded on the 
ground at the Cape, yet raised himself on his elbow and made a hit at a 
Caffre who was going to take a swooning comrade’s life. 

“And we'll soon have them home,” added the old man, quite excited, 
“and then, what a welcome we'll give them; why, the whole Island will 
turn out to meet my Jem on the pier, and shan’t I be proud to walk 
down to town leaning on the brave arm that has fought its country’s 
battles. Heaven bless the boys!” and he raised his champagne glass to 
his lips and quaffed it off in his enthusiasm. 

Gracey thought him delightful, so out of the common way, and he 
went on to tell her some of the customs of Guernsey which amused her 
not a little. 

“We have a capital way of protesting against unjust proceedings,” 
said he; “it came down to us from old Norman times. Some men were 
invading my property the other day, and I went down to them, took off 
my hat, exclaimed three times, ‘Haro, Haro, a l’aide mon prince.’ I said 
the Lord’s prayer and they dared do no more. I believe it was originally 
‘Ha! Rollo mon prince,’ an appeal to our first Duke, but it has got 
corrupted into Haro.” 

“How pretty your custom of bringing bouquets of flowers when you 
come to call is,” said Mrs. Reynolds. 

“Yes, we are liberal enough, I believe, with our bonnie blossoms ; 
but you ought to see our flower show in our noble fish-market ; you 
won’t see anywhere a more splendid show of fruits and floral treasures. 
I generally get the prize for apples, and I’m proud enough of them, I can 
tell you.” 

But we have paid far too long a visit to the Reynolds, now ; we must 
leave them for a time and return to Violet, who is, I daresay, quite equal 
to the exertion of entertaining us by this time. 





(To be continued.) 













































SYMPATHY. 


BY ZENO. 





‘¢ But oh, for one true heart 
To share in every change!” 


WE remember not many years ago being for some months domiciled 
with a family whose watch-word and war-cry was “sympathy.” Was 
there a small attendance at family prayers? paterfamilias, sighing deeply, 
alluded in his petitions to the terrible lack of “sympathy” as to his 
ministrations. Did he quarrel with his heir till each had forgotten that 
he was a gentleman and a Christian? both generations complained of 
want of “sympathy.” Was his favourite child bent on a mésalliance ? 
loud and fierce rung the cry—father appealing to daughter for “sym- 
pathy” with his pride of birth, daughter as vainly imploring “ sympathy” 
for the contended pride of intellect of her low-born fiancé. Did father 
and mother, forgetting that bright morning “long ago,” when, “all for 
love,” the blacksmith had done duty for the stoled priest, banter sharp 
and bitter words together? still came the never ending plaint, no 
“sympathy.” At length it began to dawn upon us that the fine word 
which had so pleased our childish imagination was but the stalking-horse 
of all the enormities of violent temper, ruffled vanity, and disappointed 
pride of the whole family, and we hated, as cordially as children do hate, 
the very sound of a word that veiled so mighty a sham. Our old horror 
is but a remembrance now! We know the ring of the true metal as 
those only are likely who have been dinned with the chink of the false 
coin. Many a bleak and bitter storm has passed over us since those 
days, but aye when drenched with the pitiless outpour, we have found its 
silver lining in our old bug-bear. 

The subject has, however, just been recalled to our mind by the sight 
of six letters waiting for the post. They were all written by ourselves, 
all, it is needless to say, addressed to different individuals. Had they 
been all penned too by different individuals, they could scarcely have 
been more unlike ; yet in each was a portion of ourself—that portion, as 
we deemed, most likely to jit into some empty niche in our correspondent’s 
mind. To one we had given a flowing account of the last run Vith the 
Pytchley ; to a second, of all the balls in prospect, with a digest of those 
past, and how we had been present at an Irish wedding, and the pleasant 
things besides sprays of shamrock it entailed; to another we had 
enlarged on the return of the Queen of Naples, and the non-acceptance by 

Prince Alfred of the throne of Greece, with a passing glance at General 
Butler and American affairs; the fourth, a high churchman, had the 
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benefit of our lucubrations on the Sandwich Islands’ mission, and the heresy 
of Bishop Colenso ; to the fifth we descanted at large on the merits of 
the new Magazines, and whether the mantle of her father had indeed 
descended on the atthor of “ Elisabeth ;” the sixth !—but that “voragine 
wrofonda,” the general post, has swallowed our whole budget ! Never mind, 
gentle reader, we were not going to tell you the contents of our sixth letter ; 
this much, however, we will say, that, though we trust the others gave 
pleasure, as we intended they should, we know this did, and would have 
done equally had we told only of the purchase of half an ounce of 
tobacco, or the smoking of a pipeful. Why? we do not know why. Who 
can say by what electric chain congenial souls mingle? yet who does 
not know the communion “in which to find that ‘civil shrift’ (as Bacon 
calls it) which the heart seeks from the confessor of its choice?” Is it 
not so through life ; do we not know it first in the Nursery? till cold in 
the grave do we ever lose the feeling “that there are some persons to- 
wards whom we are attracted by a peculiar sympathy not to be explained 
—a something in the manner, the cut of the face, the tone of the voice ? 
Runs there not between one warm human heart and another the electric 
chain of a secret understanding?” If not, why, my reader, do you never 
touch without a quiver, that worn and tattered copy of “In Memoriam ;” 
while you handle most carelessly (that your baby may the more easily see 
the pictures) that magnificent Byron? And then will you tell us the 
difference, the strange and wonderful difference, between a ‘communion 
of the intellect, and one of the heart’—the donors of both have alike 
gone to the Spirit Land! Again, have we not all felt how one individual 
will bring out all, aye, more than all the evil in our character, while 
another will extract all the good, and a third will shut us up altogether, 
and make us appear utterly hard and impassible. We are real humbugs 
in neither case—the key is wanting, and the Bramah lock will yield to 
no ovher than a Bramah key. The outer cellar is open, ’tis true, and the 
small beer flows apace, but in an inner and hidden recess are some rare 
old bins few dream of. 

Mr. Whyte Melville somewhere remarks that safely locked away in 
every woman’s heart, there is a bit of romance ; so we believe in every 
human soul ever created there is a bit of “sympathy.” It may be a 
narrow and particular one, it may be a wide and all-embracing one like 
the true poet’s—aye, we have ourselves known people intimately for years 
and thought them hard, cold, and utterly selfish, incapable of taking an 
interest in anything outside themselves, when some casual circumstance 
touched the right spring, and they became a different being—tender, 
eloquent, unselfish, energetic. Aye, the soul may be blurred by many a 
dark passion, stained by many a foul spot, but somewhere hidden is 
that small, perhaps, but bright and holy spark, that, kindled in Heaven 
at its birth, shall yet be re-illumined there to save it from death! And 
it were passing strange were it ndt so; for, on the other hand, it has 
always seemed to us that the craving for “sympathy” is a more universal 
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hunger than any other. How long it is ere the child learns to conquer its 
outward manifestation. The world-hardening process has begun when he 
gulps down his tears, and ceases to run to his mother for the kiss that 
shall “make it well.” Why do the poor universally insist on showing 
you their most loathsome sores? and when all is over, the “ worn-out 
garment of the soul?” And why, when you have refused alms te a beggar 
in the kindly tone that tells you are indeed without the required means, 
does he commonly touch his hat and oftentimes thank and bless you} 
Ah, it was well said “A thousand misfortunes are less affecting than a 
single kindness.” 

To a keenly sensitive mind, disposed to solitude, as all such naturally 
are, there can scarcely exist a greater happiness than feeling its thoughts 
divined, entered into, answered almost, before spoken. We have often 
remarked that persons of this temperament, failing a congenial com- 
panion, and yet obliged by the rules of society to say something, will 
utter the merest common-places, the vilest platitudes, the poverty of 
which in another they would be the first to see. Nay, more, they will 
hear the completest ignoramus in the room laying down the law, and 
committing himself deplorably on their favourite subject, and give no 
sign, or, appealed to, remain dumb! Most of our readers will remember 
poor Traddle’s eccentric way of showing his sympathy when he insisted 
on giving up his pillow to David Copperfield in his sorrow ; and all in 
turn learn, when bowed down by sorrow and injustice, how much easier 
it becomes to force the weary eyes to drink up again their tears, to 
swallow down the well-deserved, perchance, but sharp and bitter retort 
that rises to our lips, and well nigh chokes us, if a kind eye has watched 
the struggle, whose single glance tells that it appreciates the trial, and 
will rejoice in the victory. Often awkwardly proffered, and apparently 
ungraciously received, the feeling is equally strong in the very poor. A 
somewhat ludicrous instance came under our own notice a few days ago, 
a woman most unhappy in her marriage, had just lost her child, for 
whom she was deeply grieving. Her friend who had lost seven, and 
might be supposed to speak with authority and experience, endeavouring 
to soothe and calm the bereaved mother, assured her “that the poor 
little thing had gone to a better place where there ain’t no father to 
knock it about!” Deeds, however, are more in their way than words. 
How often will the veriest pauper, with her year’s rent nowhere, and to- 
morrow’s dinner in the same locality, take her last morsel to make a 
“few broth” for the sick neighbour, simply remarking that “the 
surprise will do her good ;” and when the “ Lit o’ writin” comes that tells 
of the illness of some dear one, how rapidly is the never-failing basket 
slung on the arm (which we firmly believe is to a poor woman, what 
Waterton says, nature intended the tail of the horse to be to him, namely 
a rudder) packed with modicums of whatever the poor cottage may 
contain (every one of which she. must perforce go without), and cheer- 
fully she trudges off through mud and rain for many a weary mile, 
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bestows her gifts, sits up the livelong night with the sufferer, and worn 
and foot-sore returns next morning to her customary toil. 

Ah, gentle reader, it were a weary world without “sympathy,” 
whether it be the narrower circle of friendship, or the broader and all- 
embracing one of philanthropy. As of faith it may be said “omnia legit, 
omnia credit, omnia sperat, omnia sustinet.” Like it too it leads to the 
skies. God-given, Christ-ordained, yet shall no human “ “ay mpathy” 
equal that of which we know—“ Jesus wept.” 


NATIONAL SONG. 


OUR PRINCE'S WEDDING DAY! 


(Inscribed to the Right Hon. the Lord Provost of Edinburgh. , 





BY ALEXANDER MACLAGAN, 


ENSIGN SECOND CITY E.R.V. 





Tuis day a mighty nation’s heart, 
Leaps high with joy and pride ! 

This day to Britain’s favoured Isle, 
We hail a Royal Bride! 

This day our gallant Prince—the heir 
To honour and renown ! 

Brings home to Windsor’s welcome halls 
The pride of Denmark’s crown ! 


- Chorus—Let Scotland tune her brave old harp ! 





A And sing in loyal lay ; 

P God save our gracious Queen !—and hail 
: Our Prince’s Wedding Day ! 

it 

y When sovereign greatness, truth, and love, 

y At Hymen’s altar bow ; 

I- 


May angel pens in heaven record, 
Each high and holy vow. 





OUR PRINCE'S WEDDING DAY. 


The sacred ties of love to guard, 


Be every patriot’s part ; 
A pledge—a trust—a home—a shield ! 
In every British heart ! 


Chorus—Let Scotland tune her brave old harp! 
And sing in loyal lay ; 
God save our gracious Queen !—and hail 
Our Prince’s Wedding Day! 


Let Scotland’s brave and beautiful, 
Her glorious standard raise ! 

And prove her worthy of the fame 
She won in ancient days ! 

With deathless honour—flag unstained, 
She waves her bonnet blue ! 

And draws this day her brave claymore, 
To guard the fair and true. 


Chorus—Let Scotland tune her brave old harp ! 
And sing in loyal lay ; 
God save our gracious Queen !—and hail 
Our Prince’s Wedding Day! : 


This day let every loyal breast, 
A wedding favour wear ! 

This day let every soul breathe forth, 
Love’s universal prayer ! 

This day we'll twine rich bridal-wreaths, 
And sing in loyal lay ; 

God save our gracious Queen, and bless 
Our Prince’s Wedding Day ! 


Chorus—Let Scotland tune her brave old harp ! 
And sing in loyal lay ; 
God save our gracious Queen! and hail 
Our Prince’s Wedding Day ! 
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FEMALE FORTITUDE IN CRIMINAL TRIALS. 


BY SERJEANT BURKE. 


Tere is nothing more remarkable in the annals of criminal juris- 
prudence, than the fortitude with which women of all classes meet an 
unjust accusation or resist any oppressive exactions of the law. Men, 
under such circumstances, are more violent and more loud spoken, but 
they are not more resolute. There is a calmness about a woman subjected 
to legal tyranny and persecution which adds dignity to her firmness. 
Her manner may be meek and passive, but her spirit is not the less 
valiant and unconquerable, History affords us many memorable instances 
of this which are of such common knowledge as not to need relation here. 
We have only to refer to the endurance and invincible determination of 
the female martyrs in the early persecutions of the Christians ; to Joan of 
Are in the middle-ages, so nobly answering and refuting her abominable 
judges ; and to that august royal lady of later times, Queen Marie 
Antoinette, who utterly deserted as she was, and without hope or chance 
within the deadly grip of her enemies, awed into silence, by her sheer 
majesty of demeanour, the fearful audience of female furies that filled the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. If in the course of France’s regicide tragedy, 
Louis XVI. was not kingly enough, though perfect as a gentleman, a 
husband, a father, and a Christian—if it cannot be said of him, as it was 
observed by Cromwell of the truly royal martyr Charles I., that though 
his head was taken off they had to sever it with the Crown upon it; still 
Louis’s consort, Marie Antoinette, made full compensation for his weakness, 
and died every inch a Queen. Another murdered member of the Royal 
family of France, whose case is not so often related or so generally known 
in its details, outshone Louis in enduring mildness, and his Queen in 
unflinching firmness, and presented one of the purest examples of female 
fortitude that could illustrate this subject. I mean the Princess Elizabeth, 
sister of Louis X VI.—a being so pure and faultless, that even the Revo- 
lutionary Committee, charged to find grounds for slaying her, gave up the 
task in despair, and reported in her favour. She would probably have 
escaped, if that most hideous monster of the Reign of Terror, the public 
prosecutor, Fouquier Tinville, had not intervened to support the cause 
of murder. He undertook to examine the Princess himself and to find 
out something against her; he repaired for the purpose to her dungeon. 
What followed I have elsewhere related thus : 

“Tinville commenced his examination by asking: ‘Have you not 
conspired with the last tyrant against the liberty and safety of the French 
people?’ ‘I know not exactly to whom you allude by such designation,’ 
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replied Elizabeth ; ‘as for myself, I have never had a thought but for the 
happiness of France and every one in it.’ Fouquier then put a tissue of 
abstract questions, as to her holding communications with the enemies of 
her country, her selling her jewels to help them, and so forth. ‘I deny 
all that,’ said the Princess, ‘for the simple reason that it is utterly false.’ 

To more inquiries of a similar preposterous nature, the Princess 
merely gave a negative ; but with such indescribable and scornful dignity, 
such utter contempt in the very calmness of her manner and tone, that 
Fouquier began to look rather foolish ; so much so, that the Vice-President 
and the Clerk of the Revolutionary Tribunal, also present, could not re- 
frain from smiling. ‘How did you act on the night of the resistance to 
the people of Versailles?’ continued Fouquier. ‘I went into my brother’s 
chamber.’ ‘Why did you go there?’ ‘ Because it was always my custom 
to be near him when he was in danger.’ ‘The assistant functionaries 
smiled again; and Fouquier turned the subject by exclaiming angrily : 
‘At least you must admit having succoured the wounded on the day 
when your brother sent assassins against the brave Marseillais in the 
Champs Elysées.’ ‘I never knew or heard,’ replied the Princess, ‘of my 
brother employing assassins on any occasion; but I do recollect and 
admit having, more than once, after some of these recent and shocking 
scenes of bloodshed, myself acted in binding up the wounds, indiscrimin- 
ately, of those hurt on‘either side: if that be a crime, you are at liberty 
to make the most of it.’ Fouquier could go no further: he shrunk with- 
in himself, and concluded by merely, in obedience to the form adopted, 
inquiring who was her advocate, and as she had none, appointing for her 
counsel M. Chauveau Legarde, who was the defender whom the Republic 
officially employed. He then departed, quite chapfallen. 

“ Fouquier Tinville had got enough of the Princess at this examin- 
ation, and did not appear personally at the trial, which took place on the 
10th May 1794. His deputy, Gilbert Lieudon, acted for him ; but the 
charge read against the Princess—a piece of furious and groundless bombast, 
was the composition of Tinville. The Princess was, of course, found 
guilty. She was convicted of being party to a conspiracy against the 
Republic, in which it was hardly possible for her to have joined, and of 
which, it is scarcely necessary to say, she was totally innocent. She was 
ordered for execution, with twenty-four others—men and women. One 
of these, a female, the Princess herself saved, by urging upon the judges 
that the poor creature was just upon her confinement. The rest—the 
Princess among them—were, on the very afternoon of the trial, dragged in | 
a common cart to the scaffold, and forthwith guillotined. The head of | 
the Princess fell the last : the executioner held it up and showed it to the 
people. That was the only mark of distinction paid to one whose per- | 
sonal virtues will render even the royalty of her race a secondary con- 
sideration whenever posterity recals ‘the~deep damnation of her taking 
off.’” 

It is not, however, with these historic examples that I would here 
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mainly have to do ; but my object is rather to point out how our English 
criminal trials offer striking examples of female fortitude in all classes 
of life. A cursory glance into past records, gives me at once three in- 
stances; one relating to a lady of rank, another to a person in middle 
station, and the third, to a woman in the humblest path of life. The 
account of these affairs will be best rendered by keeping as closely as 
possible to the legal reports of the respective times when they occurred. 

The lady of rank, in the first instance, was Mary, Countess of Shrews- 
bury, a daughter of Sir William Cavendish, ancestor of the ducal house of 
Devonshire. She was the wife of Sir Gilbert Talbot, K.G., seventh Earl 
of Shrewsbury, and her fortitude was shown by her on a remarkable occa- 
sion in the reign of James I. when, unawed by the tyrannical monarch 
James and his minions, she would not betray her niece, the unfortunate 
Arabella Stuart. 

Her ladyship was examined before the Privy Council, for her conduct 
in respect to the romantic marriage of the Lady Arabella, who was 
first cousin, by the father’s side, to James I., and his second cousin in 
the blood royal, and was too near the throne to be pleasant to him ; being 
the daughter of Charles, Earl of Lennox, the younger brother of James’s 
father, Lord Darnley, and also great-grand niece of Henry VIII. Her 
mother was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Cavendish, and sister of 
Lady Shrewsbury ; and thus the Countess was heraunt. Every one knows 
of that mysterious matrimonial alliance, the theme of many a romance 
writer, which took place between the Lady Arabella and Sir William Sey- 
mour, who at the Restoration recovered the Dukedom of Somerset for his 
family. This marriage with one so nearly related in blood to the King, 
and without his consent, was deemed by him a heinous offence against the 
royal prerogative. The Lady Arabella and her husband were imprisoned ; 
the former in a private house at Lambeth, the latter in the Tower. Both 
escaped from their confinement with a view to retire abroad. The 
Countess of Shrewsbury was taken into custody as privy and accessory” 
to the flight of Lady Arabella. On being examined by the Privy Council, 
the Countess refused to discover what she knew of the affair of the 
marriage and escape, or to subscribe her examination ; and for this refusal 
she was brought before a Select Council. In the State Trials the proceed- 
ings are thus introduced ; 

“In this term, before a Select Council at York Houce ; scil, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Archbishop, the Duke of Lennox, the Karl of North- 
ampton, Lord Privy Seal, the Earl of Suffolk, Lord Chamberlain, the 
Earl of Worcester, the Earl of Pembroke, Viscount Erskine, Viscount 
Rochford, the Lord Zouch, the Lord Knolls, the Lord Wootton, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Chancellor of the Duchy; Fleming, 
Chief Justice.of the King’s Bench ; Phillips, Master of the Rolls, Coke 
(the famous Sir Edward), C. J. of the Common Pleas; and Tanfield, Chief 
Baron. The Countess of Shrewsbury (the wife of Gilbert Earl of Shrews- 
bury), then prisoner in the Tower, was*brought before the said lords, and 
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by the Attorney (the great Sir Francis Bacon) and Solicitor (Yelverton) 
of the King was charged with a high and heavy contempt of dangerous 
consequence ; for they declared that the Lady Arabella, being of the 
blood royal, had married — Seymour, second son of the Earl of Hertford, 
without privity or assent of the King, for which contempt the said 
Seymour was committed to the Tower, and had escaped and fled beyond 
the seas; the Lady Arabella being under restraint escaped also, and em- 
barked herself upon the sea, and was taken before she got over ; which 
flight the said Lady Arabella, the said Countess, being her aunt, very 
well knew of and abetted, as is directly proved by Crompton, and not 
denied by the Lady Arabella. 

“The said Countess of Shrewsbury, by commandment of the King, 
being called to the Council-table, before the Lords of the Council at White- 
hall, and there being required by the Lords to declare her knowledge touch- 
ing the said points, and to discover what she knew concerning them, for 
the safety of the King and quiet of the realm ; she replied, that she would 
not make any particular answer, and being again asked, by the King’s 
command, by the Council at Lambeth, and being charged again to answer 
to the said point she refused.” 

In this resolution the Countess meekly but firmly persisted, declaring 
that “she had made a vow that she would not declare anything in par- 
ticular touching the said points ; and that (as she insisted) it was better 
to obey God than man.” 

In vain did the Attorney-General, Sir Francis Bacon, harangue and 
urge her to yield: in vain did he exclaim: “ Your excuses are not worthy 
your own judgment; rash vows of lawful things are to be kept, but 
unlawful vows not ; your divines will tell you so.” 

In the face of the whole array of subservient nobles and legal func- 
tionaries, and in despite pf the Attorney-General’s eloquence, the Countess 
remained calm and fearless. “I will not,” she repeated, “betray my 
truth, nor will I, even to serve the King, break my oath—an oath I 
think righteous—which I have made to the King of Kings.” 

The Council concluded by declaring that she should be fined £20,000 
and imprisoned during the King’s pleasure. The Countess was not to 
be thus intimidated, and to the Tower she went, and there she remained 
incarcerated till the death of poor Arabella, when King James grew re- 
pentant, and, out of mere shame, released her. Thus did this Countess 
(in other respects, it is said, a gentle and retiring lady) risk property, 
liberty, and even life (for that was in danger) to be faithful to her word. 


To come to my second example, it is necessary to premise it with a 
short legal explanation. According to the law of England, in the offence 
of High Treason, there are no accessories, but all meddling in any way 
with the treason, or aiding, assisting, or even sheltering knowingly the 
traitor are guilty of treason ; or as Serjeant Woolrych lays it down in his 
recent able work on the criminal law, “whoever gives assistance or 
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protection toa traitor after the fact, in all cases, or permits or favours the 
escape of such a person from custody, becomes himself a principal traitor.” 
In former times, and especially at the period of Monmouth’s rebellion, 
this severe view of the law was carried out to the letter, and persons who 
merely sheltered or gave a morsel of food to a runaway and starving 
traitor, underwent themselves the terrible death awarded as a punish- 
ment for treason. 

The Lady Alice Lisle is a memorable instance of this. Two exhausted 
fugitives from the field of Sedgemoor took refuge in an out-house attached 
to her dwelling: She gave the fainting wretches food, and was allowing 
them to escape before she sent information to the nearest Justice, 
when a party of the King’s troops in pursuit, arrived and arrested both 
them and her. For this, Lady Lisle, then past seventy years of age, was 
tried before Chief Justice Lord Jeffereys at Winchester and was by 
him sentenced to be burned alive. It was with difficulty Lord Jeffereys 
was induced to delay the immediate execution of his judgment. Lady 
Alice’s husband (who had been assassinated by some Irish desperadoes 
attached to the Cavalier party) had sat on the trial of Charles I, though 
he did not sign the death warrant. She therefore could expect but little 
mercy ; yet James II. changed her punishment into beheading, and, on 
her undergoing decapitation, the poor old widow lady was thought, at 
the time, to have been very charitably dealt with. This story of Alice 
Lisle is well: known and indeed forms the subject of a fresco in the 
passage leading to the House of Commons at Westminster; but the 
instance I would here record of an humbler individual has passed into 
comparative oblivion. This was the case of Elizabeth Gaunt, living 
at the same time as Lady Lisle. She dwelt in London, and was an Ana- 
baptist who spent a great part of her life in acts of charity, visiting the 
jails, and looking after the poor of what persuasion soever they were. 
One of the rebels of Monmouth’s insurrection found her out, and she 
charitably harboured him in her house ; and was looking for an occasion 
of sending him out of the kingdom. He went about in the night, and 
came to hear that the King had proclaimed a pardon to those who would 
betray their fellow-traitors. So he, by an unheard-of baseness, went and 
delivered himself, and accused her that harboured him. Mrs. Gaunt was 
seized on and tried at the Old Bailey, in Oct. 1685, before Lord Chief 
Justice Jones. There was no witness to prove that she knew that the 
person she harboured was a rebel, but himself. Her maid witnessed only, 
that he was entertained at her house. But though the crime was her har- 
bouring a traitor, and was proved only by this infamous witness, yet the 
judge charged the jury to bring her in guilty, pretending that the maid 
was a second witness (there must be two to an overt act of treason), 
though she knew nothing of that which was the criminal part. She 
was condemned and burnt alive, as the law directed in the case of women 
convicted of treason. She died with a constancy, even to cheerfulness, 
that struck all that saw it. She said that she rejoiced that God had 
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honoured her to be the first that suffered by fire in this reign ; and that 
her suffering was a martyrdom for that charity to one of her fellow- 
creatures which all should show, and that religion which was all love. 
William Penn, the celebrated Quaker, who saw her die, relates that she 
laid the straw about her for burning her speedily ; and behaved herself 
in such a manner that all the spectators melted into tears. 

If anything could be added to evince the fortitude and piety, with 
which this poor woman met her terrible end, it is the paper which she 
wrote while under sentence in Newgate, and which was published after 
her death. The following passages from it will give an idea of its im- 
pressive simplicity and beauty : 

“Not knowing,” she writes, “whether I should be suffered or able, 
because of weaknesses that are upon me, through my hard and close 
imprisonment, to speak at the place of execution, I write these few lines, 
to signify I am well reconciled to the way of my God towards me, though 
it be in ways I looked not for, and by terrible things, yet in righteousness : 
for having given me life, He ought te have the disposing of it, when and 
how He pleaseth to call for it; and I desire to offer up my all to Him, 
it being but my reasonable service ; and also the first terms that Christ 
offers, and that he that will be His disciple must forsake all and follow 
Him. And therefore, let none think it hard, or be discouraged, at what 
hath happened unto me; for He doth nothing without cause, in all that 
He hath done unto us; He being holy in all His ways, and righteous in 
all His works ; and it is but my lot in common with poor desolate Sion 
at this day : neither do I find in my heart the least regret of anything that 
I have done in the service of my Lord and Master Jesus Christ, in 
favouring and succouring any of His poor sufferers ; that have shewed 
favour to His righteous cause . . . . And I desire to bless Him that He 
hath made me useful in my generation, to the comfort and relief of 
many distressed ones ; that the blessing of those that have been ready to 
perish, hath come upon me, and I have been helped to make the heart of 
the widow to sing: and I bless His holy name, that in all this, together 
with what I was charged with, I can approve my heart to Him, that I 
have done His will, though I have crossed man’s will. But the Scripture 
saith (Obadiah y. 13.) ‘Thou shouldst not have given up that escaped ;’ 
but man saith, ‘You shall give them up, or you shall die for it.’ So 
that I have cause to rejoice and be exceeding glad, in that .I suffer for 
righteousness sake, and that I am accounted worthy to suffer for well- 
doing, and that God hath accepted any service from me, that hath been 
done in sincerity, though mixed with manifold weaknesses and infirmities, 
which He hath been pleased for Christ’s sake to cover and forgive. And 
now as concerning my fault, as it is called, alas! it is but a little one, and 
might well become a prince. to forgive ; but, he that sheweth no mercy 
shall find none ; and I may say of it, in the language of Jonathan, I did 
but taste a little honey, and lo, I must die for it; I did but relieve a 
poor, unworthy and distressed family, and, lo, I must die for it. I desire 
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in the Lamb-like will, to forgive all that are concerned ; and to say, Lord, 
lay it not to their charge.” 


My third instance is of much later date and is of a poor servant, one 
Sarah Lloyd, who, though possibly not altogether innocent, met with cruel 
and excessive retribution at the hands of the law. The affair occurred in 
the spring of 1800. This unfortunate woman was accused of having intro- 
duced a man into her mistress’s house, who robbed and afterwards set it 
on fire. Her case occupied much attention ; at the time she was generally 
considered as the instrument made use of by a designing villain, and having 
a most excellent character, her dubious guilt excited a very strong interest 
in her favour. She had been at best but convicted of larceny in-a dwelling 
house, to the value of forty shillings; an offence, pursuant to the then 
severe state of our law, punishable with death. She was tried at Bury 
assizes, April 1800, and was left for execution. A petition was imme- 
diately signed, most respectably and numerously, for her respite and 
pardon ; but the Duke of Portland, the then Minister, deeming the appli- 
cation to arise from ill-judged humanity, sent down a king’s messenger to 
order her execution. Among the persons who interested themselves on 
this occasion was the celebrated Mr. Capel Lofft, the poetic friend and 
patron of Kirke White; and it is Mr. Lofft’s letters in the “ Monthly 
Magazine,” the one setting forth her case and proving her an object of 
mercy, and the other recording her death, which afford us an insight into 
the poor creature’s meekness and fortitude. 

“Give me leave,” writes Mr. Lofft in his first letter, “to caution you 
against an implicit credit in the accounts published in most of the public 
papers, respecting the case of the unhappy Sarah Lloyd. Thus much 
only I will say at present—a most extraordinary and most affecting case 
it is. I have never heard of one more so—I have never known one in 
any degree so much so. I was on the Grand Jury which found the two 
bills of indictment ; I was in Court at the trial. I am happy, yet perhaps 
I ought not to say so, that I was not in Court when sentence of death was 
pronounced upon her. I have visited her several times since she has 
been in prison, with several respectable persons, and particularly with a 
lady of very superior understanding ; and who, struck with her mild and 
ingenious countenance, the modesty, unhesitating clearness, simplicity, 
and ingenuous character of all she says ; her meek and constant fortitude, 
and her modest resignation—has interested herself greatly in behalf of 
this young and most singularly unhappy woman. She was indicted for 
a burglarious robbery, in the dwelling-house of her mistress. She was 
convicted of larceny alone, to the value of forty shillings, and under what 
circumstances, it will be proper to state more fully hereafter. The jury 
acquitted her of the burglarious part of the charge, and thereby negatived 
any previous knowledge on her part of a felonious intent on any person. 
The other indictment for malicious house-firmg, was not even tried. Un- 
happily, perhaps, for her that it was not. It seems but too certain that 
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she will suffer death on Wednesday next : and from anything that I can 
yet learn, I should fear a numerously and respectably signed petition will 
not find its way to the King while she yet lives.” 

In his other letter, Mr. Lofft says: “Respecting the case of Sarah 
Lloyd, what ought now further to be said, I wish that I felt myself capable 
of saying it as it deserves. I have reason to think that she was not quite 
nineteen. She had an uncommon and unaffected sweetness in her voice 
and manner. She seemed to be above impatience or discontent, fear or 
ostentation, exempt from selfish emotion, but attentive with pure sympathy 
So those whom her state, and the affecting singularity of her case, and her 
aniformly admirable behaviour, interested in her behalf. . . . Before this, 
I never attended an execution, but indeed it was a duty to attend this, 
and to give the last testimony of esteem to a young person whose be- 
haviour after the sentence (I had not seen her before, for in Court she 
was concealed from me by the surrounding crowds) had rendered her so 
deserving of every possible attention. Those who have been accustomed 
to such distressing observations, remarked that the executioner, though 
used to his dreadful office, appeared exceedingly embarrassed, and was 
uncommonly slow in those preparations which immediately precede the 
fatal moment, and which, in such a kind of death, are a severe trial to 
the fortitude of the strongest and most exalted mind, and much the more 
so as they tend to destroy the sympathy resulting from the associated 
ideas of dignity in suffering ; yet she dignified, by her deportment, every 
humiliating circumstance of this otherwise most degrading of deaths, and 
maintained an unaltered equanimity and recollectedness. . . . Her whole 
conduct evidently showed, from this temper of mind, a composed and 
even cheerful submission: to the views and will of Heaven; a most 
unaffected submission, entirely becoming her age, sex, and situation.” 

In conclusion, I may remark that I believe many and many similar 
instances of female fortitude under unjust or harsh infliction’of the law, 
are to be found, illuminating, as they occur, the dark pages of the criminal 
records which detail them. 
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QUICKSANDS ON FOREIGN SHORES. 


EDITED BY ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 


(Tue time is past when it could have been a subject of doubt or discussion how 
far the taste for fiction should be encouraged on the ground of its being calculated to 
aid or to injure the religious and moral development of young and uneducated minds, 
for it is no longer in our power to resist its influence. 

The scantiness of education, which formerly caused the demand for light literature 
to be small, and the supply, in consequence, costly, with many other obstacles to a 
general circulation of thought, are now removed. The three-volume novel, octavo 
memoir, and weighty quarterly—whose expensiveness rendered them difficult of 
access to the general reader, and limited therefore their influence, both for good and 
evil—have given place to the shilling edition and the sixpenny journal. And this 
cheapness, together with the rapid circulation which railroads and post-office facilities 
afford, has caused an influx of literature in every form, which is daily bringing before 
the minds of the young and inexperienced, all the evil, and unchristian, and unwise 
thoughts which have been, or which are, afloat in the world. 

But under no form, of course, do they find so easy or so agreeable an access 
as under that of fiction ; while the means of indulging the natural appetite for this 
class of reading is facilitated by the hours of leisure which railway travelling 
secures to people in the pursuit of their various callings, and also by the tempting 
form under which the cheap volume and cheaper periodical present themselves at 
those attractive depéts of modern literature which each station affords. 

It is impossible, then, to repress the appetite for fiction, or the means of its ready 
gratification ; but it is possible to make it available for good, since it may be used as 
a means of exercising our moral judgments and of conveying important truths. For 
a moral judgment is exercised whenever either a real or a probable case of conduct is 
placed before the mind ; and fiction, when made probable, thus multiplies and varies 
indefinitely the examples, of which real narratives‘and real life afford only a limited 
supply. The fiction, of course, must be written in a lively and graphic manner, so 
that the characters and incidents develop the truths designed to be conveyed, and do 
not thrust them on the mind in a forced and unnatural way. But fiction may be 
used with still higher views,—in conveying, ¢.g., the principles of action which 
belong to us as Christians—in pointing out the dangers which are likely to beset us 
in our social intercourse with others—in presenting truths which may never have 
come before the reader’s mind, and in showing forth under the vicissitudes of life its 
one great reality. We have indeed the highest authority for this use of fiction ; for 
He—the Holy One, who best knew how to make His way to the hearts and under- 
standings of men, adopted this mode of conveying instruclion to His hearers. 

Believing, then, that the writers of such fiction as I have described (of which I 
might name some admirable examples) do really confer a benefit on society, I have 
undertaken to edit this tale with a view of meeting the demand for light reading by 
a safe, agreeable, and beneficial supply—one altogether suitable to the requisitions 
of a Christian community. 

The story, ‘‘ Quicksands on Foreign Shores,” represents in a vivid but not exag- 
gerated form a certain class of dangers and difficulties which not unfrequently arise 
out of social life on the Continent, and it will be found, 1 think, to carry out the 
views which have just been taken of the uses to be made of fiction, in exercising the 
judgment and influencing the affections on subjects of the highest importance. } 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


“ How dismally cold it is! and how wretchedly uncomfortable these 
French inns are!” exclaimed Mrs. Courtney, a widow lady whom 
circumstances had compelled to brave the inconveniences of a journey 
through France in mid-winter. “What is to become of us?” she added, 
as with a sigh she drew a chair near the cheerful wood fire which threw 
a ruddy glow on the bare walls of the half-furnished room. 

“Don’t let us think of the future to-night, dear mamma,” said Agatha, 
her eldest daughter, who stood at the table arranging cups and saucers. 
“See, here is coffee to warm us, and banish our fatigues for the present 
at least! Here Emily—take mamma’s cup to the fire-side, dear, and set 
it on that little table.” 

Emily, a pretty, lively-looking girl of nine years old, sprang forward 
to comply with her sister’s desire, and Mrs. Courtney gave a faint smile 
at the attentions of her favourite child, though still she shuddered as the 
wind whistled through the numerous chinks of the doors and rattled the 
shutterless windows. 

“You know, mamma,” continued Agatha after a pause, “ a few days 
more of snow and frost will bring us to the South, the lovely South of 
France, of which we have heard so much! To-morrow we are to reach 
Lyons, and after that we may hope soon to bid farewell to these weary 
plains of snow. But we shall enjoy the beauties of Languedoc all the 
more for this long cold journey, I dare say.” 

*‘So as you are pleased, my dears,” said Mrs. Courtney, putting her 
arm round the little girl who stood beside her, “that is all I ever look 
to ; what else, indeed, have I to live for but the happiness of ‘my child- 
ren?” Then after a minute’s pause, she added, looking round with a 
shiver, “ Emily, or you Clara, go and find my woollen shawl love, I feel 
threatened with a violent cold, and it would be shocking to be laid up in 
this dismal place !” 

Clara, the second daughter, a girl of fourteen, ran off with alacrity, 
and said as she returned with the shawl and wrapped it carefully round 
her mother’s shoulders, “I wish you were more comfortable, dear mamma, 
for I cannot help liking our journey though it is so cold; it is such a 
pleasant change from our dull life in London.” 

“And then it is so nice, having no governess to tease us!” added 
little Emily. “If that is being poor, I am sure I am very glad we are 
so.” 

“Don’t talk of what you cannot understand, my love,” said Mrs. 
Courtney. 

“Tt is time you were in bed, Emily dear,” said Agatha. “ We have to 
be up very early to-morrow; Clara will go and help you, and mamma 
and I will soon follow.” 
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“ Another getting up at five o’clock, I suppose,” said their mother as 
the children left the room. “Poor little things, it is enough to kill 
them !” 

j “T hope not so bad as that,” said Agatha smiling as she took her 
hand; “but, dear mamma, you are feeling low to-night, the journey 
fatigues you more than the children.” 

“ Yes, and the end of it is cheerless enough—not a friend to welcome 
us, no one to apply to for aid or advice. I sometimes regret that I brought 
you all so far with such prospects, but it seemed a harder struggle to live 
on in England, reduced as we are.” 

“TIT cannot regret that we came, dear mamma,” said her daughter, 
“we acted for the best, and on due consideration ; and at all events we 
know we are in the hands of One who can bring light out of seeming 
darkness.” 

“ Of course, my dear; but that does not make it easier to see one’s 
way now. I, for one, have not the remotest idea how we are to live on the 
wretched pittance which is all we have to look to, and I do not suppose 
your brother Mortimer will do anything for you.” 
| “ We should not wish to depend upon him,” replied Agatha; “ but 
do not fear, mamma, if it come to the worst, I could work for you and so 
help a little—thanks to Miss Benson’s instructions, I can do several kinds 









; of embroidery you know, and meanwhile I do not feel much dismayed— 
Y God cares for the widow and the fatherless.” 
r “Yes, yes, my dear, I know all that,” said her mother, with an ex- 
2 pression of weariness ; “ but now I must go to bed (though I know I shall 
not close my eyes all night), and do tell them to call us very early, Agatha 
r — remember that the diligence starts at seven o'clock.” 
K The first dawn of a bitterly cold morning found our travellers speeding 
- along in the diligence which was to convey them to Lyons. On each side 
a of them was spread out an expanse of snowy landscape unbroken by aught 
‘1 that could cheer the eye. Mrs. Courtney wrapped in a large cloak and 
n endless shawls, was gazing sadly out of the window, while her two 
i elder daughters spoke together in whispers, and the youngest, leaning 
‘A against her mother, slept in spite of the cold. 
d The circumstances of this family had much changed in the course of the 
a, last six months. When Colonel Courtney died some years previously, he 
a left his wife in the possession of a very pleasant villa near Richmond, and 
an easy fortune. The fraudulent conduct of the family attorney had, how- 
od ever, suddenly reduced her means so that she was obliged to sell her house, 
re in order to extricate herself from her difficulties. She then went to reside 
in London with her family, intending to live very cheaply, but this she 
rs. found impossible ; she had been accustomed to a gay life in society, with- 
out a thought of economy—her tastes and habits were all extravagant, 
to and she was soon not only disgusted with the attempt to live in a different 
na style, but plunged in greater difficulties than ever. 


It was in vain that her eldest daughter, who, having had the ad- 
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vantage of being brought up by a truly Christian grandmother, had higher 
views of duty than her mother could enter into, endeavoured to aid her 
in every possible way, and took the entire charge of her sisters on the 
dismissal of their governess—all would not do, and it soon became 
evident that some other plan must be adopted. 

The brother already alluded to, was not Mrs. Courtney’s own son, but 
her husband’s by a former marriage—he was a barrister in London, and 
too much engrossed with his own interests to care much about his family. 
The scheme of residing in France was his suggestion, and was early 
caught at by Mrs. Courtney. 

Meanwhile the travellers proceeded slowly on their way, for the roads 
were clogged with snow, and though the diligence was drawn by six 

| sturdy horses, it was often compelled to go at a foot’s pace. The short 

winter’s day soon’ began to close in, and Agatha felt a strange sense of 

toneliness creep over her as she gazed on the desolate scenery through 
which they were passing; scarcely an object was to be seen, to break 
the monotony of the wide plains of spotless white, bounded by a low range 
of hills which seemed to mingle with the grey and lowering sky—the only, 
sound to be heard was the whistle of the wintry wind and the occasional 
creaking of the lumbering vehicle, while not a human being was visible, 
nor a solitary cottage on the roadside. All seemed at length gradually to 
fade into one grey gloomy hue as the daylight rapidly disappeared, and 
Agatha withdrew her eyes from the window—but the sad lonely feeling 
had passed away—* when earth seems dark and cold,” she thought 
“then how bright shines the Christian’s hope, how happy the feeling that 
we are not alone—when the scenes around us seem most gloomy and 
desolate, a Father’s hand is still guiding us, a Saviour’s eye watching our 
weary footsteps, and the voice of the Spirit whispering in our ear, ‘ faint 
not, this is not, your home !’” 














CHAPTER II. 
THE FRENCH ARCADIA. 


“And so this is really the South of France!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Courtney as they entered the first town. in Provence, “ this is the far- 
famed land of delights! I confess I am disappointed: I expected such a 
mild genial climate and such a cheerful smiling country, instead of these 
bitterly cold winds, and those bleak craggy cliffs! How historians and 
travel-writers do deceive one, to be sure !” i 

“And I thought we should have plenty of grapes and oranges, and 
every thing delightful,” said little Emily echoing her mother’s discon- 
solate voice, ‘and the vines are only dry sticks !” 

“Why Emmy, you did not expect the vines to be covered with fruit 
in mid-winter, did you?” said Agatha, good humouredly stroking her 
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curling locks, “ the almonds will be in blossom in a fortnight, they tell 
me, and that is sooner than we would have anything, except snowdrops, 
at home, you know ; and as to the climate, the wind is colder than I 
expected certainly, but still what a contrast to what we have left behind ! 
No more snow—not even on the highest points of those steep crags, and 
how bright and blue the sky is! and oh, Clara, look at that turn of the 
river—you can see it if you lean out of the window, is it not lovely ?” 

“It is beautiful!” said Clara; “nothing can be prettier than some 
of this Rhone scenery, I think ; and yet, Agatha, I too am a little disap- 
pointed, it is not like the Troubadour country, is it? Why I thought 
we should see groves of myrtle and orange trees beside every cottage, 
and people playing on guitars, and girls with crooks keeping sheep, and 
all that sort of thing !” 

“JT am afraid,” said Agatha, laughing, “that the old writers romanced 
a little now and then, or else things were different three or four hundred 
years ago; but you have romanced a little too, Clara, or you would 
remember that it was in spring and summer or autumn that these fine 
descriptions were written. I dare say, in a couple of months, that man 
who is now wrapping his snuff-coloured coat around him in defiance of 
the picturesque, will have thrown it off, and be tending his sheep with a 
crook at least, if not with a guitar.” 

As she spoke the diligence stopped to change horses. “This is St. 
André, madame,” said the driver, approaching the carriage window. “I 
will see that your luggage is taken down, for I think it is here that you 
are to stop, is it not?” Mrs. Courtney was now in a great bustle, for the 
diligence never waited long at any station, and she was apprehensive of 
losing some of her numerous packages in the confusion and hurry. At 
length, however, all was collected, and they entered the small inn, at 
which it was necessary to remain while looking out for lodgings. As 
soon as they had dined, Agatha begged her mother to lose no time in 
making inquiries for a residence, as it was still early in the afternoon. 

“ Not to-day, surely, Agatha,” replied Mrs, Courtney ; “I am too tired 
to go house-hunting this afternoon ; to-morrow will be soon enough.” 

“Tf you did not object, dear mamma, I might go out with Clara and 
iook about us a little; it seems a pity to lose a day, and this inn is not 
very comfortable for you.” 

“No, indeed ; but we must not expect comfort now, my dear. Well, 
go if you like, but I really do not see the necessity of being in such a 
hurry.” Agatha gladly availed herself of the permission, and set forth 
with her young sister. The business was quite new to her, of course, but 
she felt so strongly the imprudence of exhausting in hotel expenses, their 
slender means, already much diminished by so long a journey, that she 
was eager to find a residence, however humble, which they might occupy 
at once. After several failures, she was at last recommended to a house 
at a short distance from the town, in which three rooms and the use of a 
kitchen were to be had at a very moderate rent; and though the after- 
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noon was beginning to close in, Agatha could not resist the desire of 
seeing what appeared so eligible. It was only by walking very fast that 
she and her companion returned to the inn before it was quite dark. 

“My dear girls, I have been quite uneasy about you!” cried their 
mother, as she came to the door to meet them ; “how could you stay out 
so late, and without a servant too? I ought not to have let you go.” 

“Dear mamma, we are too poor to be fine ladies now, you know,” said 
Clara. 

“TI am sorry we were so late though,” added her sister; “but I 
wanted to look at such a nice place outside the town, that I think will 
just do for us. You must come and see it to-morrow, mamma. There is 
a garden which we may have the use of, and only one other lodger, so 
that we can be very quiet.” 

“Tt will be dreadfully dull of course,” said Mrs. Courtney, “ but that 
would be equally the case in the town.” 

“ And without the advantage of good air and a fine view,” continued 
Agatha, “but you can judge when you see it, mamma ; meantime I think 
I have got you a servant, through our landlady, who happens to know of 
a girl likely to be able, with a little training, to do all we want.” 

“Upon my word, Agatha, you are very clever and active! What a 
mistress of a house you would make! Poor dear child, it is a sad change 
in your prospects, coming to be buried in this obscure place !_ but I dreaded 
the idea of going where there are flocks of English people to observe our 
poverty.” 

“JT quite agree with you, dear mamma, in liking a quiet place best, 
under our circumstances, and I trust with God’s blessing we shall do very 
well when we are settled.” 

Agatha took off her cloak and bonnet as she spoke, and then drawing 
a chair close to her mother, whispered something with a half apologetic air, 
and on receiving a somewhat reluctant “Yes, my dear,” took up a Bible 
from the table. . 

“Oh! I was just going to ask you to read us the chapter,” said Clara ; 
“it is so many days since we have read together.” 

Little Emily yawned as she put down a French story book she had 
been reading, and rather reluctantly joined the circle round the fire. 
Mrs. Courtney seemed to listen to the sacred words her daughter was 
reading with a kind of cold respect, not unmixed with uneasiness ; but 
when the duty, as she considered it, was over, her spirits rose considerably 
and she talked about their plans almost cheerfully. 

The fact was, that Mrs. Courtney was under the not uncommon mis- 
take of believing herself to be a religious person, because she conformed 
to the outward habits of religion, and because these were rather distaste- 
ful to her, she gave herself all the more credit for adhering to them. 
With Agatha it was very different ; she had, as before remarked, had the 
blessing of a Christian education, and it had not been wasted on her. 
She had now completed her twenty-second year, and already had chosen 
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the narrow way, and was striving to lead her young sisters in the same 
path. 

I do not know whether the casual observer would have fixed on 
Agatha as a heroine, or that the professed beauty-seeker would have been 
much struck with her; but a more penetrating physiognomist would 
have seen much to attract him in her sweet ingenuous countenance, 
whose peaceful expression and mildly beaming blue eyes bespoke a heart 
not free indeed from the earthly cares that had of late been more peculiarly 
her portion, but a heart se¢ on those better things over which earth has 
no power. The extreme plainness of dress which, in conformity with her 
changed fortunes, she had adopted, only enhanced the simple grace of her 
appearance, 

Mrs. Courtney, on the other hand, in dress and habits still clung to 
the remains of her former luxuries ; chained to earth she fancied her 
fetters of gold, if indeed she saw them at all; and though far from being 
really happy, she secretly congratulated herself on her freedom from 
those narrow views (as she called them) in which her daughter had been 
educated. 

“My poor mother-in-law,” she would say sometimes, “made Agatha 
as strict and tiresome in her ways of thinking as she was herself: it is 
a pity, for every one says she is a sweet looking girl ; but there is no 
greater hinderance to success in the world than that of being righteous 
over-much.” 

Mrs. Courtney’s feelings had, however, somewhat changed since her 
reduced fortunes had compelled her to alter her mode of life, and had 
banished the gay acquaintance she had formerly sought in society so 
eagerly. She had learned to see the value of Agatha’s unselfish and 
devoted conduct, though she did not appreciate the source of her actions, 
but attributed everything to natural disposition, forgetting that nothing 
which comes merely by nature can stand the test of time and trial. 
Agatha was indeed most affectionate and amiable, but she felt keenly the 
loss of all her occupation and interests—of her early and beautiful home, 
together with the smaller but not less trying evil of her mother’s constant 
repinings over their altered lot; and nothing but the support of the 
unseen Hand which she felt to be her Guide, could have enabled her to 
be all that she was to her mother and little sisters. 

A few days sufficed to establish the family in their new abode. Mrs. 
Courtney, though far from being satisfied, was convinced that they had 
obtained the best lodging which circumstances permitted, and their little 
sitting-room had now assumed a neat and home-like appearance. She 
took no part herself in the arrangements, but sadly watched her daughter's 
light figure as it flitted in and out of the room, now giving directions 
to the maid—an active though very ignorant girl, with that pleasing 
sprightliness natural to the Provengals,—now pausing near her mother 
to speak a cheerful word, or to arrange some work for little Emily. The 


children were both anxious to be of use, and Clara proved a real help: 
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to Agathain many ways. In Emily, however, the love of play soon over- 
came the wish of being useful, and sent her to gambol in the bright 
sunshine that lit up the little garden. 

It was not till the declining rays betokened that the day was drawing 
to a close, that Agatha found leisure for a little fresh air, and hastened 
out to enjoy the view while the light lasted. In the north it would 
have been already dark, but in these latitudes the winter’s day is less 
short as well as more bright than in the snowy regions of Normandy or 
Burgundy. As, after pausing a moment at the door to gaze around: she 
proceeded down the steps, she was met by their fellow-lodger, a mild- 
looking old man, whose courteous manner'and venerable air had already 
favourably impressed her. He was, the mistress of the house had told 
her, the Abbé de Fleurier, a relative of the family of that name, who 
inhabited a chateau about a mile from St. André. 

“ You certainly ought to sketch this scene, mademoiselle,” observed the 
Abbé, as Agatha passed him; “there is something in your eye that would 
make me think you are an artist, even had I not seen a drawing book in 
your hands more than once.” 

“ T fear I shall not have much time for improving my drawing now,” 
said Agatha smiling at the compliment. 

“Ah! mademoiselle, don’t let any accomplishment drop ; you cannot 
tell how useful it may prove to you one day. I have a little experience. I 
know how often people regret having abandoned these things in early 
life.” 

*“T love drawing too well willingly to let it drop,” replied Agatha ; 
“and this scenery is certainly very tempting.” 

“ Yes, and if you think so now, in another month I am sure you will 
be charmed. When spring has flung her green mantle over these bare hills 
and naked vines, and the wild flowers burst out on every sunny bank, then 
I think you will learn to love Provence. We are rather bleak here, 
certainly. But pardon me, mademoiselle, I detain you from your walk.” 
And with a courteous bow the Abbé entered the house, leaving Agatha to 
pursue her walk and her meditations alone. 

A day or two afterwards, as she was assisting her mother in her long 
toilette, she saw from the window her youngest sister in the garden below, 
walking beside the Abbé de Fleurier, who with his book under his arm 
usually took his early stroll there, or drank his cup of coffee in the sunny 
arbour. Little Emily appeared to have made great friends with the good- 
humoured old gentleman, and was chatting away to him quite familiarly. 

“Who in the world is Emily talking to out there in the cold?” 
asked Mrs. Courtney as she rose from the looking-glass. 

“That is our fellow-lodger, mamma ; the Abbé de Fleurier. I think 
you passed him in the passage yesterday.” 

“Oh yes, I recollect ; he treated me to a very polite bow. Well he 
seems a very gentlemanlike person ; how good-naturedly he is chatting to 
our saucy little Emily! I think, Agatha, as our landlady tells me the 
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Abbé is of a very good family and an excellent lodger, I really must make 
his acquaintance. What say you to asking him to take coffee with us 
some evening.” 

“You are hardly up to the company of strangers yet, I should think, 
dear mamma,” said Agatha hesitatingly. 

“ Nonsense, child, what makes you think so? I am sure I should 
feel a great deal better if I had some one to cheer me a little ; it would 
keep my mind from preying so on my afflictions!” As she spoke, Mrs. 
Courtney drew on her last ring and descended with her daughter to 
their sitting-room, where Clara was assisting the maid to arrange break- 
fast. Agatha hastened to her usual business of coffee making, and a 
minute afterwards they were joined by little Emily, who ran, her face glow- 
ing with pleasure, and displayed eagerly to her mother some beautiful 
bonbons which the “ nice old gentleman” had just given her. 

“Oh, mamma!” she continued, “you have no idea how kind and 
pleasant he is, and he wants Clara and me to come and see some charming 
prints and all sorts of things he has in his room ; and he says, if you will 
allow him the honour, he will call on you this morning and ask your leave 
for us. Do, dear mamma, let us go.” 

“T will think about it, my dear little chatterbox,” said Mrs. Courtney 


smiling rather sadly. “ Poor dear little child,” she added turning to Agatha, 


“T am glad she has found one friend in this desolate place.” 

“Tt were early to despair of making friends, when we have been 
here so short a time,” replied her daughter. “I cannot but hope we may 
discover some Protestant family in this neighbourhood, when we have had 
time to look about us a little, for one would hardly wish to make intimates 
of Roman Catholics, surely, mamma.” 

“T don’t see that at all,” answered she: “it would be very narrow- 
minded and absurd never to make friends of any but Protestants,—very 
uncharitable too, to suppose there are no good people out of our own 
Church.” 

“Certainly, that would be uncharitable,—but I only meant there 
could be no real sympathy between persons differing on so important a 
subject as that of religion,” said Agatha. 

“They should agree to differ then—and if they are wise they will,” 
replied Mrs. Courtney rather sharply : “but come, Agatha, give us our 
coffee, or we shall have the Abbé calling before we have done breakfast.” 

The expected visit took place: the Abbé de Fleurier sat some time 
with Mrs. Courtney, and made himself so agreeable that she readily agreed 
to let the little girls visit him in his room aud see his curiosities. The in- 
tercourse thus begun was not allowed to drop, and proved a great solace 
to Mrs. Courtney’s ennui ; and indeed Agatha could not but admit that a 
person less anxious for society than her mother, might find much pleasur 
in that of so intelligent and well-bred a person as the Abbé proved to be. 





(To be continued.) 
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The Ladly’s Literary Civenlar: 


A REVIEW OF BOOKS CHIEFLY WRITTEN BY WOMEN. 





Two Frienps. By the Author of “ Patience of Hope.” (Strahan & Co.) 


A work by Miss Dora Greenwell is sure to contain much good writing 
and poetical thought, which can lend a charm to the most serious sub- 
jects, such as are discussed by “ Two Friends” in the present little volume, 
small in size but larger in suggestion than many a ponderous black bound 
folio. The book has reminded us of Keat’s “ Endymion,” the subtle 
questioning of an earnest soul about works and faith, in this every-day 
world, being substituted for the mythological goddess. The pictures are 
set in pretty much the same frames, for as Keats tranquillized the mind 
and mesmerised the poetic senses with exquisite descriptions of wild lovely ° 
scenery, where great trees interlaced their branches, where rocks lifted 
their shade to make secret places for converse deep, or where dancing 
waters sprinkled over their enamelled margins, so has the authoress first 
subdued the soul with an opening descriptive passage (continued like a 
musical theme throughout the book), which leads the thoughts out of 
their every-day track, and prepares the mind for such discourse as follows, 
which, as we accept the occult meaning, is intended to give what the 
authoress conceives to be a true conception of Christianity, such as the 
world is now scourging itself with the flagellum of doubts to understand. 

In the short space at our command we cannot attempt further to indi- 
cate the windings of poetic argument through the 143 pp. which make up 
the book, each of which contains suggestions that may profitably be fol- 
lowed : all that we have occasion to do is te draw attention to the style 
employed in writing on subjects which the simplest language must leave 
obscure. This style is in itself poetic, and is enriched with comparisons 
uncommon as they are pertinent, and they are constantly occurring to 
reward those whose courage pricks them on to take up a book which only 
the earnest and thoughtful can possibly enjoy. And yet the volume is 
not uninteresting, for although there is but little stirring human emotion 
to move the reader, yet as the “ Two Friends” speak of their own doubts, 
hopes, and experiences, the intellectual level to which the argument lifts 
us is not as the snow-boundary, and our pathway is still marked with the 
heart’s mountain flowers, albeit they are of a cerulean hue. 

“ As to a child the pictures upon the walls of his nursery,” the con- 
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templation of the most profound truths have become familiar to students ; 
but they must always be few when the subjects have a present interest, 
and still more rare when the pebble is dropped into the well of the future 
of man’s soul 

“ Withered tendrils cling closer than the green,” is a forcible image, 
but we cannot believe the phrase conveys either a physical or spiritual 
truth. 

There is one little objection, one false chord in the book, which, as it 
jarred on our pleasure, we notice, in the hope that in a second edition it 
may be omitted. Pages 48, 120, one of the speakers is said to “reply 
laughing ;’ now why laugh? The subjects of conversation in both places 
are very serious and interesting, and slight as the oversight is, the occur 
rence of the word laughing, just where the reader is engrossed with a 
subtle argument, is false in literary art, as it is in bad taste. 

The following passage may well be remembered whilst Dr. Cumming 
and Bishop Colenso are being read:—“ A people that believes the Bible 
to be from God will not fear to appeal often and searchingly to human 
reason,” etc. 

In conclusion we make two short extracts which well display the 
vigorous writing of Miss Greenwell :— 

“There is a way of depicting nature and life, which, because we 
feel it is not true to the whole, satisfies the understanding as little as it 
delights the heart ; it takes feature by feature, and yet the picture is 
not like, because the expression—that which belongs to the whole, and 
cannot be had without it—is not there. Thackeray, for instance, takes up 
some fair and cherished ideal of humanity, pulls it in pieces, and says, 
‘You thought this was a lovely breathing form; you loved it, mourned 
over it, but see, it is a doll ; it never lived, its eyes are glass, I can show 
you the wires by which they open and shut. This withered flower that 
you have kept so long within your heart’s book, that its leaves stil! open 
at the place where it is pressed, is not a flower ; it never drank the dew, 
or spread its leaves in the sunshine. Your treasure is a thing of shreds 
and patches, held together by a little gum.’ Yet life is still beautiful 
and beloved.” 

The italics in the next passage are our own :—“ As a look will reveal 
what no word can ever speak, so will a scent, a sound, the spring’s warm 
breath, the green unravelling of the larch bough, a sudden whisper in the 
summer leaves, the bird’s clear song at early morning, bring our souls into 
contact with the illimitable, telling us that we are one with ourselves, with 
Nature, and with God ; these things have power to call forth a music 
within us, which has not yet had words to set it. Secrets are revealed to 
us in a flash of bliss ; a flash that shows us nothing, as when a wave re- 
tires, and does not leave at our feet even a shell, which we can pick up, 
to treasure, and say, ‘ This came from a further shore.’” 

Let the thoughtful who wish to add thought to thought read and 
re-read “ Two Friends.” 
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Lostne AND Wiyninc. A Tale founded on Fact. By Exizapern Harcourt 
Mitcuett. (Saunders, Otley, & Co.) 


We commend this novel to the reading of all honest lawyers. In it 
they will find their virtue has its own present reward in the shape of estates 
of £15,000 a year, let alone-— 

/ ‘* the satisfaction 

By good men felt who’ve done a virtuous action.” 
Throughout these two volumes a certain irreproachable family lawyer is 
the kind friend, adviser, and defender of the most deserving characters, 
and as the end shows, he reaps his reward. Mrs. Mitchell, it would seem, 
had at her command certain interesting facts which give her book vitality 
and interest, but although she has contrived to introduce three surprises 
in the narrative, she certainly has not invested the characters with a likeness 
that is recognised as belonging to the ordinary men and women. They 
are either saints, sinners, or wearisome common-place tattlers and letter- 
writers, and this vice of exaggeration is shown even when drawing the 
character of a young girl, whom, were she a boy, we should call a rough 
cub. As it is, a little wilful neglected maiden, who says, “ What a jolly 
party,” “ What a brick,” is this person; and every other second person 
becomes, by simple repetition of these phrases, a very vulgar, disagreea ble 
and unnaturally-behaved child, whom we should never have expected to 
meet in a lady’s book. But we pardon this social-Topsy just one thing ; 
she calls Mrs. Boltupright, the prim duenna, “ Boltie,” a pet abbreviation 
we like. 

There is plenty of story in “Losing and Winning” which we shall 
briefly sketch, premising that ever since Schiller drew the hateful Francis 
of his Robbers, all younger and home-staying brothers have been considered 
plotters against the peace and estate of the heir, Mrs. Mitchell attempts 
to reverse this common and unreasonable belief; and she would have 
been more successful than she has been if, instead of making Bertram 
Aubrey the saint of her book, she had leavened his character with some 
of the faults she has showered down upon Philip, the worthless heir of 

3abington Hall and £15000 a year. The opening chapters describe this 
fine old seat, half feudal, half monastic, and we are conducted into the 
death-chamber of the owner, Vivian Aubrey, where Bertram, the younger 
son, is watching the remains of his revered parent, and awaiting the return 
of the spendthrift elder brother, Joseph, who had been summoned home 
to attend his father, in what has proved his last illness. Even at such a 
moment the calious scapegrace is made to think over, to himself, the 
probable yearly income the recent event will place at his command, to pay 
off his debts, and follow fresh pleasures. The reading of the will brings 
us our first surprise: the estate, by a codicil, is left to Bertram, and Philip 
has apportioned to him the younger brother’s share of £800 a year. 
Cursing his scheming brother, as he calls him, Philip posts off abroad to 
marry a supposed heiress, before the news of his loss of fortune can reach 
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her. She has not the amount of money rumour had bestowed on her, but 
she had more in an amiable disposition, and makes the gambler, Philip, a 
good wife. Meanwhile Bertram marries, dies shortly after, leaving behind 
him a daughter, Isabel, heiress to the estate. When she has grown up to 
womanhood, she is betrothed, and even goes to church to marry a young 
nobleman, of weak character and dissipated habits ; and the reader has been 
led to expect, up to the last moment, that Babington Hall and the £15,000 
a year will be lost for ever to the Aubreys. But Philip, the elder brother, 
is again living in England, under a feigned name, and, gambler as he was, 
had inveigled the lover of Isabel into losing all that he possessed, and 
portions of the estate in expectancy. Thus situated, he commits suicide 
on the eve of his marriage, and the bride has to return from the church a 
widowed maid in heart. 

The third surprise is when the son of Philip Aubrey, under the 
feigned name, meets his cousin Isabel some time afterwards ; and as we 
read on, our ingenuity fancies we have at last found out the clue to the 
title of the book : yes, all is clear ; Lionel and Isabel, the cousins, will 
marry and thus the Jost estate will be won back again. No such end is 
allowed by the authoress. There was an honest lawyer to recompense for 
his virtue, that had served three generations of Aubreys, and thus he is 
rewarded. Mr. Hammond has sons and a daughter, and one of the sons 
being a clergyman, is first presented with a living by the heiress, and 
next with her own hand and heart. But this liberality is preceded by a 
generous act which, we may suppose, lifted the heroine to the doing of 
her last crowning act of generosity. When she discovered Lionel Roper 
was her cousin Lionel Aubrey, and, but for his father’s faults, the lineal 
heir to Vivian Aubrey’s estate, the noble hearted girl gives Babington 
Hall to him, reserving part of the estate to herself. To complete the 
“happy family” arrangement, Lionel falls in love with Mr. Hammond’s 
daughter, and the worthy old lawyer sees, by her marriage, the stately 
hall and broad acres around it, enjoyed by his children. “ Losing and 
Winning” has, the above sketch shows, abundant interest ; it is interest- 
ing and amusing, but does not challenge further criticism. 


Porms: An Offering to Lancashire. (Emily Faithfull & Co.) 


Tus object of this volume should commend it to the reading public. 
The contributions, by authors more or less known, are all gratuitous ; 
the paper on which the verses are printed is gratuitous, and the printing 
and editing have also been done without further reward than belongs to 
all endeavour to help the poor unemployed operatives in the cotton 
districts. Now, as there are many kind-hearted people who, although 
they have already subscribed their one guinea, five, or a hundred, yet 
want an excuse to themselves to give a trifle more, this pretty volume 
will afford such excuse. Buy it! 
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Our Orchestra Stall. 


JANUARY 19, 1863. 


St. James's Theatre.—The ‘‘ Smiths’ at Norwood” produced. It is a mere sketch, 


with the farcical situation of an Indian Captain going to visit his friend, a bar- 
rister, of the name of Smyth. But there are other Smiths living in villas at Nor- 
wood, and the tyrannical Nabob-bachelor is welcomed to the wrong house where 
the family was expecting a visitor, unknown personally to all except the master 
of the house, who is attending to business in the city. Ludicrous mistakes 
follow, of course ; an old maid quotes poetry of the ultra-sentimental sort, the 
Nabob begins to pull the house to pieces, in his Indian notion of making himself 
comfortably at home, when the mistake is discovered, and the piece ends, as it 
should, in making the audience laugh. 


Westminster Theatre.—‘‘ The trial of Effie Deans,” re-arranged and written, by Mr. 










Boucicault, the Lessee, produced. It is too late in the day to give an abstract 
of Sir Walter Scott’s story which has served the present playwright as it has 
dozens before him, and we have but to remark in ‘‘ Our Orchestra Stall” the 
different treatment of the scenes usually represented, the omission of some and 
the introduction of others. In the present version the audience are introduced 
to Efie in her home before her disgrace and trial, and in the course of the drama 
the trial scene is made the one principal point and attraction, and all the har- 
rowing suspense of the real trial has been re-produced by the mimic court of 
justice held at Westminster Theatre with a minuteness in detail, and in visible 
effect, such as only can be surpassed where the prisoner, friends, judge, jury, 
and council are real actors in so solemn a scene as a trial for murder. This 
casting of a heart-stirring story has been highly successful, a result to which the 
very excellent acting of the company has contributed. 


JANUARY 26. 


Sadlers’ Wells Theatre.—‘‘ The Boot on the Right Leg,” by Mr. Montague Williams, 















produced, It is a genuine farce with ingeniously contrived situations which in 
themselves are laughable, and for purposes of comedy not unnatural. The 
scenes occur at an hotel, where Mr. and Mrs. Scattercole and a certain Mr. 
Flossini are staying. The latter gentleman gives his boots to the Sam Weller 
of the establishment to clean. These boots are light, and fit the servant, who 
appropriates them to his own use when a dancing party takes place ‘‘ down 
stairs.” Subsequently, when upstairs and in the passage leading from Mrs. 
Scattercole’s bedroom, the unfortunate ‘‘ Boots” is attacked by the jealous Scat- 
tercole, and leaves behind him, in the scuffle that ensues in the dark, a boot, 
which is recognised to belong to Mr. Flossini, and bears false witness against 
that innocent individual. However, further to complicate affairs, Flossini, as 
the lover of Mrs. Seattercole’s daughter, is often discovered pressing his suit on 
the mother’s favour, and these situations convince the always jealous Scattercole 
that the suspicion aroused by the boot was not unfounded, and there seems little 
probability of the green-eyed monster being exorcised or laid. But it is, for the 
object of Flossini being the younger and not the elder lady, and as he is per- 
fectly willing, and indeed anxious to marry the daughter, Mr. Scattercole ac- 
knowledges to himself that he cannot reasonably be jealous of a son-in-law, and 
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consenting to the proposed marriage, Paterfamilias is himself again, and escapes 
through the cross purposes of the Farce into the peace of mind that becomes his 
character. 

Victoria Theatre.—‘‘The Shadow on the Hearth” brought out. The author, Mr. 
G. Bolton, in this piece has produced an excellent drama, affective and pictu- 
resque in all its details. Walter Onslow commits a forgery on his father, at the 
instigation and for the benefit of Mr. Werner, an arch villain, who further suc- 
ceeds in enticing Emma Onslow the sister of Walter, on board a vessel, in which 

f she expects to meet her brother. So far fortunate, Werner proceeds to Naples 

with his ill-gotten cash and the deceived sister, and thinks in a foreign country 

he is secure. However, as no Walter is found at Naples, the sister suspects 

Werner's deception, which the villain, not denying, terms a stratagem of his love, 

and asks her to marry him. On being indignantly refused, he says the lady is 

insane, and Zmma is really nearly made so by the difficulties which surround her 
as a stranger at Naples. Happily repentance in the wicked servant of a wicked 
master comes at this fateful moment, and makes Checkers, the valet of Werner, 
expose the villain’s perfidy just in time. And the clever and repentant servant 
even does more, on the principle that the end justifies the means. Thus he 
employs some of those workmen always ready for a job, the brigands of Naples, 
to attack his master, and take from him the spoils of the forgery. This scene 
occurs, and the brigand captain has secured the booty (on behalf of his employer, 
honest thief !), when Walter Onslow appears on the scene, accompanied by Nea- 
de politan sergens de ville, in pursuit of Werner, who in the ensuing struggle is shot. 

With the death of the villian of the piece, ‘‘ the shadow on the hearth” passes 

away, and Emma Onslow, whose sisterly love had led her into the greatest 

dangers, is rewarded, as heroines should be, with the lover she deserved. Besides 
the leading events noticed above, the drama has several secondary episodes which 
fill the several scenes with action and interest, and contirbute to make The 

Shadow on the Hearth a successful piece, that is likely to run a month and form 

a stock play of the Theatre. 


JANUARY 81sT. 


St. James’s Theatre.—‘‘The Merry Widow,” a comedy by Mr. Leicester Bucking- 
- ham, produced. It is founded on a very successful French piece. The meaning 

of the title is made clear by the statement that Mrs. Mildmay, the widow 

of Colonel Mildmay, consents to live on in cheerful gaiety in order to deceive 

the Colonel’s old mother, to whom any sudden shock, such as the news of 

her son’s death, would most likely be fatal, by bringing on disease of the 
heart, and so the widow is merry to all outward observers. The first scenes 

) introduce us to an officer returned from India, Mr. Arthur Alwyn, who, whilst 
at his solicitor’s office, Mr. Docket, meets a former acquaintance and flame, 
) Mrs. Delamere, now a widow, and loud in bewailing the ‘‘dear departed,” 
as becomes faithful widows. However, she is not too forgetful in her grief to 
make an attempt, which is partly successful, to recover the heart of the Indian 
‘ officer, who has brought home letters received from the dying Colonel Mildmay, 
4 and feels shocked by the merry philosophy of his widow, whose sister, Miss 
t Florence Mildmay, he, Arthur Alwyn, had hoped to marry. But when he 
s sees the unaccountable mirth of her sister, the lover hesitates before entering | 
n such an unfeeling family. Of course the other widow, Mrs. Delamere, improves 1 | 
@ the occasion, and her chance seems the best one. However, good news sometimes 
le travels fast upon the flying heels of ill tidings, and intelligence reaches England 
t that the wounded Colonel Mildmay has not died. Then Arthur Alwyn discovers 1} 
r- how heroically the supposed merry widow had played her part, whilst her soul 1 | 
C- was really in the grave ; and with the natural balance of sentiment restored, Miss 
Florence Mildmay again is reinstated in Arthur's affections and the doleful seem- 
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ing Mrs. Delamere sinks to her proper level, beneath the love of sucha chivalrous 
soldier as Arthur Alwyn. The talents of the St. Jemes’s clever company are 
well suited and employed in the characters and situations of the ‘‘ Merry 
Widow.” 


Pavilion Theatre.—A romantic drama called ‘‘ Night,” written by Mr. Douglas, jun., 


produced. The scenes are laid in Switzerland, and an avalanche is pressed into 
service to heighten the sensation of a mountain struggle, in which Nina, the 
heroine of the piece, escapes. This beautiful Nina is the wife of Hdmund Campion, 
an English artist, who had been accepted in preference to the Marquis Paquito. 
The latter, rich and unscrupulous, still pursues the lady, and implicates the hus- 
band in a charge of murder. Campion is thrown into prison, and the nobleman 
urges the wife to fly with him. The prisoner escapes, by the help of friends, to 
the mountains, but is tracked amongst their peaks by the agents of Paquito, and 
the situation of pursuer and pursued is made all the more thrilling by the descent 
of an avalanche. In the end the bad Marquis dies, and the devoted Nina is 
restored to her husband, after trials which had sharply proved the faithfulness of 
love. The water scene in the ‘‘ Colleen Bawn” and in ‘‘ Dinorah ;” the cataract 
in the “ Relief of Lucknow ;”’ and the avalanehe in this last piece of ‘‘ Night” 
are all of a class, the class that sharpens excitement to a dagger’s point, and then 
thrusts it into the heart to produce a sensation to jaded play-goers. 


FEBRUARY 2. 


Strand Theatre. —‘* My Knuckleduster”’ is the name of the new piece d’ occasion, brought 


out here. It is by Mr. T. Crawford Wilson, and whilst following the adventures 
of Mr. Aspen Quiver at the Adelphi, the Strand author has only produced a 
miserable imitation, in which the fear of being garrotted sees burglars in friends, 
and makes other mistakes supposed to be comical. 


FEBRUARY 9. 


Strand Theatre.—‘‘ A Faint Heart that did win a Fair Lady ;” a little comic sketch, 


by Mr.. J. P. Wooller, brought out. Rosa Vander Linden has two lovers, one 
bold and confident, the other sincere and silent. To be sure of making the right 
choice the maiden disguises herself as a student and discovers the fast habits and 
shallow fancy of her gay admirer, whilst the strong affection and worthy life of 
the sedate youth decides her choice in the latter’s favour. The scene is laid in 
Dardrecht, and a learned professor of Greek, Zrasmus Van Kiel, give quaintness 
to this poetically conceived comedietta. 


Sadlers’ Wells Theatre.—‘‘ Leonie, the Sutler Girl, or, a Countess in Difficulties,” 










brought out, being a re-adaptation of the popular story in ‘‘The Roll of the 
Drum.” The piece is written by Mr. Rhys, and already the owner of the copy- 
right of the ‘‘ Roll of the Drum” has commenced proceedings against the repre- 
sentation, as being an infringement on the former piece. Bertha de Valerie, a 
Countess, has been forced by revolution to escape, and enters the army disguised 
as a Vivandiére ; and 
“ There is not a man 
From the rear to the van” 

but pays homage to the sprightly beauty. The Colonel decides the Vivandiere 
shall marry, and she picks out for herself a soldier, Theodore, who is also of noble 
birth. They are married at the drum-head. Still the lady has scruples, and 
the newly married do not yet live together. Next the brother of the Countess 
arrives, and in the events that follow brother and sister escape together, and the 
faithful Theodore is left behind in ignorance of the relationship between the run- 
aways. In time Theodore is rapidly promoted, and once more meeting the 
Vivandiere-Countess, his wife, they are happily re-united. The piece is en- 
livened with much excellent music and several songs, which are well worth going 
to Sadlers’ Wells to hear Miss Lucette sing. 
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Fepruary 11. 


Adelphi Theatre.—‘‘The Grey Mare,” by Mr. Webster, jun., is a slight sketch, 


which Miss Wilton and Mr. Toole are able to make amusing. The projectors of 
railways are not proverbially expected to spare private grounds, and in the pre- 
sent piece the ‘‘ new line” runs through the grounds of a cross old gentleman, 
Mr. Marshall, whose ordinary bitter temper is only more irascible at sight of 
the works in progress. However the gentlemanly breeding of Mr. Marshall 
prompts him to offer the hospitality of his house to the modest, young, civil 
engineer, Mr. Robert Smith, under whose directions the navigators are taking 
‘*short cuts.” Miss Alice Marshall, the daughter, thinks her married sister 
much happier than herself, so in the pursuit of her own happiness (marriage) she 
torments the young engineer,—spoils his plans. Robert Smith holds out for a 
long time, but Alice (a pretty name for a Grey Mare) carries all before her— 
her father’s wrathful objections and the lover's professional passion, which she 
converts into an attachment to her wilful self. Good dialogue makes up for the 
few situations in the piece, which was moderately successful. 


Fesrvary 12. 


Adelphi Theatre.—Messrs. Brough and Halliday presented their ‘* Valentine” to the 


Adelphi audience. The trifle is ingenious ; showing us a country shop, which is 
also the Post-Office. There Valentines are bought and posted, and there come 
rival lovers suspicious of each other. One, in his jealous rage, abstracts from 
the Post-Box his rival’s letter, which he has no sooner done than he remembers 
he has committed a felony. A policeman enters the shop; the thief thinks it 
is to take him into custody ; but no! it is only to buy some flattering pictures 
to send to the cooks of his acquaintance. Such are some of the funny incidents 
of a ‘‘ Valentine,” which in each case reaches the right hands, and makes happy 
hearts. 


Surrey Theatre.—‘‘ Jeanie Deans” brought out—we should rather say revived, for 


although the version has been newly made, the story of the drama is preserved, 
as it was at the Standard and is, mainly, at the Westminster. One benefit of 
popularity, and Sir Walter Scott’s Novel Story just now is exceedingly popular, 
is the care managers feel constrained to take in casting their piece—and since 
rivalry has added its force to both establishments, the ‘‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian” 
dramatised is very well done indeed, either at the Westminster and Surrey 
Theatres. Both versions are alike, both different, and cither does credit to the 
emulation of the respective managements. 





































CURRENT HISTORY OF LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC EVENTS. 


JANUARY Ist.—THURSDAY. 


“The Musical Review.”—Monthly periodical ; first number issued. 
British Musewm.—Closed until 8th instant. 


JANUARY 2p.—FriDay. 

Philological Society.—Papers read on the ‘‘German View of Sanscrit Literature,” 
and ‘‘ On Cardinal Mezzofanti.”” The discussion relative to this celebrated lin- 
guist was of a highly interesting character. A knowledge of eighty-four lan- 
guages and dialects rendered the Cardinal one of the most remarkable and suc- 
cessful students of the world. 

Snowdon.—Ascent, by Mr. James Hall. At 1900 feet high the newly fallen snow 
was of a pale blue colour, ‘vhich became darker as the traveller reached the sum- 
mit, where it was as dark a blue as the firmament. The thermometer on the 
summit was 28° F, 

JANUARY 8D.—SATURDAY. 

‘* The Reader.” —First number issued, price Fourpence. The avowed object of this 
“* Review of Current Literature” is to supply a literary journal of equal ability 
to the political press of London. The ‘‘ Reader” starts with a good English title, 
and has a fair field to display the talent and resources of its promoters. 





JANUARY 4TH.—SUNDAY. 
JANUARY 5TH.-—MonpDAY. 
Entomological Society.—Papers read, and objects exhibited, relative to Africa. 


OsitvARY.—Mr. Charles Dance died at Lowestoft, in his 69th year. He had been 
for thirty years connected with the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, of which 
he was chief clerk ; and as the author of many burlettas and other 
dramatic trifles of merit, he has been long before the public. ‘‘ Beu- 
lah Spa,” ‘‘The Morning Call,” and ‘‘ The Country Squire,” are 
some of his best known works, many of which were produced for the 
Olympic when under the management of Madame Vestris. 


JANUARY 6TH.—TUESDAY. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge.—A new Chapel and Masters’ Lodge and the prolonga- 


tion of the hall northwards, after designs by Mr. G. G. Scott, will shortly be 
commenced, 


JANUARY 7TH.— WEDNESDAY. 

Royal Society.—Rev. T. Hugo in the chair. Dr Simonides exhibited his Papyri— 
these highly interesting objects, the subject of long and bitter controversy, were 
only imperfectly examined by gas-light, and a further exhibition of them, be- 
tween 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. on the 9th and 10th inst., was arranged. Many 
learned in ancient writings deny the authenticity of the rolls, after, as they 

had done before, this investigation. 
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Geological Society.—Special general meeting. Instituting a class of foreign corres- 
pondents, not to exceed forty in number, from whont foreign members are to be 
elected. 

JANUARY 8TH.—THURSDAY. 

A New System of Bottling Liquids has been introduced by which the atmospheric air 
inside the bottle is displaced by a gas, the corking being performed whilst the 
bottle is inverted and submerged. 

Sanscrit Literature.—Miss Florence Jacomb has just translated nine fables ‘‘ On the 
Acquisition of Friends,” and the work is illustrated by characteristic drawings 
and borders. 

Royal Society.—Meeting : General Sabine, President, in the chair. Among other 
papers, Mr. F. Galton read one ‘‘On the Theory of Cyclones.” 

Society of Antiquaries.—Several antiquities exhibited and explained. 


JANUARY 9TIH.—FRIDAY. 

A Canal in Holland, to enable ships to pass from Amsterdain into the North Sea, is 
to be cut, and will shorten the distance from London by eighty miles. 

Archeological Institute.—Meeting. Great interest was shown relative to the gold 
jewelled ornaments discovered in Egypt ; they were found near Thebes in 1859, 
by the Director of the Viceroy’s Museum. Mr. Birch of the British Museum, 
who delivered the explanatory discourse, stated the date of the several objects 
was at least 1500 years B.c. Several other papers and communications gave 
additional interest to the evening. 


Osituvary.—At Brixham Vicarage, Devon, the residence of her son-in-law, the Rev. 
A. F. Carey, Harriet, Lady Brenton, relict of the late Vice-Admiral 
Sir Jahleel Brenton, Bart., K.C.B., Lieutenant-Governor of Green- 
wich Hospital, aged 74. 


JANUARY 10TH.—SATURDAY. 
“‘ The Weekly Vocalist,” a Miscellany of Popular Songs, with Pianoforte accompani- 
ments, issued its first number, price One Penny—15 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand. 


Osituary.—Dr. Siegfried, Professor of Sanscrit, Trinity College, Dublin, died, aged 
about 35 years, from an attack of brain fever. 





JANUARY 11TH.—SUNDAY. 
JANUARY 127TH.—Monpay. 
*¢ The Iron Times.”—Morning newspaper, price One Penny ; first number issued. 
Office, Savoy Street, Strand, London. 
Geographical Society.—The President read a letter from Dr. Livingstone. ‘‘ Survey 
of the Physical Condition of the Atlantic, preliminary to laying down another 
Electric Cable,” read. 


Institute of British Architects.—Paper read ‘‘On Sanatory Building Arrangements.” 


JANUARY 13TH.—TUESDAY. 
An Expedition to the Niger, under the command of Captain Magnan, is in preparation 
by the French Government. The three steamers all have flat bottoms, and will 
only draw 34 feet of water. One of them can be taken to pieces. 
Institution Civil Engineers.—Paper read ‘‘On Railway Telegraphs and the Applica- 
tion of Electricity to the Signalling and Working of Trains.” 
Syro-Egyptian Society.—Paper read ‘‘ On a MS. Copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch.” 
This when collated with the Hebrew text is likely to be published 
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JANUARY 14TH.— WEDNESDAY. 
Art Exhibition for the sale of Paintings, Drawings, and Photographs, in aid of the 
Distress in the Cotton Districts, opened at No. 6 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. 
British Archeological Association, etc.—Among other antiquities a copper shield was 
exhibited. Itis supposed to be of the time of Edward the First, 1272-1307, and 
bears the royal arms of England. It was discovered in December last at Michel- 
dever, in Hampshire. 

Society of Arts.— Paper read: ‘On the application of Photography to the Magic 
Lantern,” by Mr. Highley. 





JANUARY 15TH.—THURSDAY. 

Mrs. Ellison of Ladbroke Holme, near Lincoln, has presented thirty pictures, by 
modern artists, to the University of Cambridge. “The taste and munificence of 
this lady are equal. 

Royal Society.—Meeting. The papers read were not of special interest. 

Linnean Society.—Meeting. The papers read were not of special interest. 


JANUARY 16TH.—FRIDAY. 
Zoological Society.—Papers read: ‘‘On the Ornithology of Bourou;” ‘‘ On a new 
form of venomous serpent discovered in Western Africa,”’ etc. 


JANUARY 17TH.—SATURDAY. 

OsiTvaARY,—Horace Vernet died. Grandson of a marine, and son of an animal and 
battle painter. Horace Vernet shared with both the family fame. 
He was born in Paris on the 30th of June 1789. . After having 
produced several celebrated works he was appointed Director of the 
School of Rome. A peerage was offered him by Louis Philippe, and 
wisely refused. He had frequently visited Algeria, had resided in 
Russia, and during his long career was an artist-courtier, if the phrase 
may be applied to one who was always a Court favourite under the 
many changes he saw in Paris. The number and extent of his 
pictures are very great, most of the subjects being the victories of the 
French arms, 


JANUARY 18TH.—SUNDAY. 


Onitvary.—Said Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt, aged 40 years, a patron df art, and sup- 
porter of scientific men and works. 


JANUARY 19TH.—MonpDaAy. 
Canterbury, New Zealand.—A Philosophical Institute has been inaugurated in this 


colony. 
Asiatic Society.—Papers read by W. Spottiswoode, Esq., and Professor Goldstiicker. 


JANUARY 20TH.—TUESDAY. 
Tasmania.-—The Government have voted £3000 for the purpose of investigating the 
mineral resources of the country. 
Statistical Society.—Dr. Leoni Levi read a paper *‘ On the Cotton Trade and Manu- 
facture as affected by the Civil War in America.” 


JANUARY 21sT.—WEDNESDAY. 
Geological Society.—Meeting. Several papers read, not of a special character. 
Meteorological Society. —Eighty-three years observation on the average height of the 
barometer in London was given in a useful table. 
Society of Arts.—Paper read: ‘*On Convict Labour and Colonization, with sug- 
gestions for the establishment of a new Penal Settlement in the Hudson’s Bay 
territories,” 
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JANUARY 22p.—THURSDAY. 


Mr. J. H. Foley, the Sculptor, has been elected Member of the Belgian Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

Royal Society.—Several papers read, that on “ Artificial Colouring Matters” being 
the first. 

Society of Antiquaries.—Several antiquities exhibited, and two folio volumes of M.S. 
presented to the Society. One volume contained six tracts, and the other was 
an index of ‘‘ Summonses to Parliament,” from the earliest times to the reign of 
Philip and Mary. 

Zoological Society.— Communication read from Mr. G. Krefft, describing a new 
Australian mammal of the genus Dromicia, discovered near Sydney. Besides 
other papers read was one by Mr. Buckland ‘On the Artificial Propagation of 
Fishes, and on the safest method of transporting their impreguated ova,” 


JANUARY 23p.—FRIDAY. 


JANUARY 24TH.—SATURDAY. 


JANUARY 25TH.—SUNDAY, 
JANUARY 26TH. —MonpDay. 


The Prince of Wales.—Mr. Marshall Wood has received a commission to execute a 
marble bust for presentation to Montreal. 


Geographical Society.— Paper read: ‘‘On a proposed Route to Siam, China, etc., 
across the Isthmus of Kraw ;” and Mr. Oliphant gave an account of a visit to an 
island lying midway in the Straits of the Corea, 

Institute of British Architects.—Paper read, illustrated by numerous drawings, upon 
the Abbey Churches of Caen in Normandy. 

Entomological Society.—Annual General Meeting. Mr. F. Smith re-elected President. 
He delivered an address to the Society. 


OsiITUARY.—Mrs. Copeland, sister of Douglas Jerrold, and wife of the lessee of the 
Theatre Royal, Liverpool. She acted for several years in the leading 
characters at various provincial theatres. 


JANUARY 27TH,—TVESDAY. 


Cuildhall, York.—The Corporation propose removing a painted window, date 1682, 
to make room for a memorial of the late Alderman Meek, who was thrice elected 
Mayor. A petition against the removal has been presented. 

Press Statistics.—There are now published in the United Kingdom 1206 newspapers, 
being 104 more than last year. The magazines and reviews number 537, 


OpiruaRy.—Mr. William Cotton, F.S.A., has just died in his 69th year. He will be 
remembered as a good judge of art works, and as author of ‘‘ Notes 
of the Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 


JANUARY 28TH.—WEDNESDAY. 
Society of Arts.—Paper read on ‘* The Submarine Telegraph.” 


A Meeting of Artists, Engravers, and Publishers, at the French Gallery, Pall Mall, 
Sir Thomas Phillips in the chair, relative to obtaining amendments to the pre- 
sent Copyright Laws: An influential committee was formed. The law in 
Germany defines copyright to be ‘‘ the right of multiplying copies by any me- 
chanical process,” and if these simple words are introduced into English law, in 

place of the clauses which define various methods which are not lawful, a jury 

would, in most cases, quickly decide the rights of plaintiff. 
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British Archeological Association.—Mr. T. Wright reported his Visit to the site of 
the late East India House, now beingdemolished. 20 feet below the level of the 
present street the floor and walls of a Romart house are excavated. The perfect 
preservation of parts lend great interest to this discovery. Mr. Halliwell pre- 
sented the Association with an engraving of Mother Shipton, printed in 1662. 
Among other papers read was one on ‘‘ Ancient Literary Frauds and Forgeries.” 


JANUARY 29TH.—THURSDAY. 
Geological India.—The Report of the Survey has a map now attached which indicates 


where the survey has been completed, by the patches of colour now become 
familiar to geological students. 


JANUARY 30TH.—FRIDAY.. 
Temperance in Scotland.—Prizes are offered of £250 for the best, and £100 for the 
next best story, advocating and illustrating Temperance principles. More than 
500 applications for the conditions of the competition have been already sent. 
There can never be much risk in such plans, as the copyright of the prize story 
brings back the money to the project, whether the compositions be good, bad, or 
indifferent. 
JANUARY 31sT.—SATURDAY. 
Good Words.—The sale of this month’s very excellent Number has reached the 
greatest number attained by a monthly magazine—110,000 copies. 


Osituary.—The Marquis of Lansdowne died, at Bowood, Wiltshire. He was born 
’ July 2, 1780, and was therefore in his 83d year. At this extreme 
old age he had the mischance to fall whilst walking, and the shock 
brought on the last illness which carried off one of the most beloved 
and honoured of Englishmen. The political career of Lord Lans- 
downe belongs to history, and the part he played as the affectionate 
elder-brother of all deserving literary men, as the patron and friend 
of artists, and as the guide and councillor of his friends will be re- 
membered whilst future Poets and Painters keep the sensibility, 
which he never outraged when doing his daily acts of kindness to- 
wards their fathers. The ‘‘ Caledonian Press Institution” has lost 
one of its most enlightened and zealous patrons. Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen has written an autograph and affectionate letter 
of condolence bewailing the national loss. 


SHAKESPEARIAN MUSEUM. 


A temporary Shakespearian Museum, to contain old editions of the Poet’s works, 
or any tracts or relics illustrative of them, has been formed at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Mr. Halliwell is actively engaged in collecting for this object, and he will be glad 
either to receive as presents for the Museum, or to purchase, any articles suitable 
to be preserved there. Persons owning any Shakespearania, would much oblige 
by communicating with ‘J. O. HALLIWELL, Esq., No. 6 St. Mary’s Place, West 


Brompton, London, 8. W.” 
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